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eught to be reservi .ur the State 
or its own agency.\-. is dependent for 
any success it may have upon the 
chance that enough big investors will 
feel mildly philanthropic or sufficiently 
fearful of Socialism to put their money 
in the 5 per cent. mortgages that must 
provides two-thirds of the housing 
cost. Whether this or any bill will 
pass remains to be seen. 

Altogether it is a sorry exhibition. 
Neither of the old parties will face up 
frankly to the question: how can we 
save 3,000,000 people from homes that 
are a mockery of the word? They say: 
how can we do a little something about 
housing and still save our sacred cow, 
property? The older econo- 
mists honestly believed that private | 
initiative, seeking profit, rent and in- | 
terest, would solve all problems. We |! 
know better. We know what private 
initiative has done to housing. But 
think what dreadful things might hap- 
pen if the workers really began to be- 
lieve that we could provide houses 
without somebody's getting a profit. 
That, say all our Babbitts with one | 





mer. for the American Civil Libertie 


Relatively courteous treatment wa 


school of Chicago University, 
made various constructive criticism 
and suggestions. 
right of aliens to thé presumption o 
lawful entry, 


right to be here. 





phia, suggested that the United States 
private 
the draft act during the war, 


said that he “had to be guarded from 


| 
' 
months at one time, and he disputed 
Kane's view that deportation would 
not solve the problem of gunman vio- 
lence in Chicago, 
When Free 





elaimed: that the 


‘ccord, would be “socialism.” And bet-/} ohurches were the chief element de- 
ter a million times are slums — manding deportation of alien boot- 
‘oelalism. | leggers, the Civil Liberties Union rep- 
oie } resentative Allen S. Olmsted, 2d, of 

{ had written so far when I read | Philadelphia, introduced Dr. W. L. 


hat our dear old friend, the Citizens’ | 
inion, had come out against both the 
Democratic and Republican housing 
It also is more afraid of social- | 
ism then it is interested. in housing. | 
And I am somewhat skeptical whether | 


Darby, secretary of the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches national bureau in 
Washington. Mr. Darby read the for- 
mal action of the council’s administra- 
tive committee, opposing the depdérta- 
tion and alien registration measures as 
being harsh and productive of ill-feel- 


hills. 


particular sections of the Constitu- 
New | 


the 


tion and Laws of the State of ing and @njustice. He was soon in- 
a h it otes vive > cltr 

York which it quotes give _the clty all) terrupted by Free, who had discovered 
the power that it needs. Nevertheless. | 4 copy of a statement on the hear- 
‘e Socialists have always held that| ing which the Civil Liberties Union 


city vught to use all the power it} 
demand more if 
laws the State may or may 
not the administration has/ 
an enormous responsibility, which can- | 


the had prepared for the press. In a loud 
and bullying ‘one Free called attention 
to the fact that not all the speakers 
mentioned in this statement had ac- 
tually appeared, and that the commit- 


has and necessary. 


Whatever 


pass, 


city 





Sounds like an argument for better 


> ve Vv “yj | 
mare we dodged " y Rove rae ae mot tee had not permitted discussion of 
RO Ks Albany. ns Land joi icacgl Se | the alien registration bill. Johnson | 
little Jimmy in the Mayor's chair, but} and Fees then tried to force an apol 
. ‘ te a Saad 
he can't forever Oo ft lis thinking} 
zp ; ri Peraxs a * ” ~ | ogy for the issuance of this statement. 
for him. eee e ‘ 
F 6 » | Explanation, but no apology, was 
E given. 
“Twenty-five per cent. of fhe tenants/ johnson then began demanding of 
ve eee ee eee Bie wer) the Civil Liberties Union representa- 
housed as are most of the criminals. | tives the whereabouts of Roger N 


LIBERTY PROVES 


mittee on immigration when spokes- 


Union, in a formal hearing on deporta- 
tion bills, tried to present their views. 


given Prof. Ernst Freund of the law 
who 


He urged chiefly the 


whereas the proposed 
changes in the law would make it in- 
cumbent on the alien to prove his 


When Francis Fisher Kane, former 
federal district attorney at Philadel- 


having brought resident aliens under 
owes 
them certain duties, Johnson and Free 
began to make hostile comments. Free 


these fiends’—alien gunmen—for six 





‘Coal Mining Blasts 
Are All Preventable, 
U. S. Official Asserts 


Despite the fact that disastrous 
explosions often happen in the 
coal mines of the United States, 
there is a positive means of pre- 
venting such calamities, accord- 
ing to Scott Turner, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

“The Bureau has conclusively 
proved that rock-dusting of bitu- 
minous mines is a sure remedy 
for these wide-sweeping explo- 
sions,” Mr. Turner declared. “By 
rock-dusting, I mean the spread- 
ing of incombustible dust 
throughout a mine in sufficient 
amount to cool and extinguish 
the flame of an incipient explo- 
sion.”- 
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Berger Asks Congress | 
Kill Espionage Statute | 


Bethlen to Fall and Carry. 
Horthy With Him, Is View 
_Of Hungarian Socialist Here 


A 


This 








Reign of Terror Law Still 

on Books—Would Be 
Effective if War Is 
Declared 


Berger Defends Civil 
Liberties Union in House 








S a result of his implication in the frane ‘forgery scandal, Premier Bethlen 
is due to fall. In his downfall, the Hungarian Premier will carry Dic- 
tator Horthy with him. 

is the interpretation of the? 





Rep. Victor Berger, Socialist, 
answering charges against the 














IN SEVENTH 
WEEK 


—»— 


Central Trades Votes 
New York Strikers 


Full Endorsement 


f 





HE seventh week of the furriers’ 

strike in New York City is clos- 
ing with every prospect of a 
complete victory for the fur workers. 
On Feb, 16, after the Fur Manufactur- 
locked out its 
following the expiration of 
the agreement, the Union called 
general strike which ‘completely para- 
lyzed the industry. This is a 100 per 
cent strike involving 12,000 men and 
women in every branch of the trade. 
The Union -is demanding a forty-hour 
week, equal distribution of work in 
the shop, no overtime, a 25 per cent 
increase in wages over the present 
scale, which has beén in effect since | 
1918, and an unemployment insurance | 
fund, to which employers contribute 3 
per cent of their weekly salary budget | 
and which shall be administered by 
the Union, Many shops have already 
settled on the Union's terms, and sev- 
eral hundred workers have returned 
| to their jobs, 


ers’ Association had 
workers, 
a 





A large number of Union members | 000 of last year’ profit compared with 
have been arrested since the strike be- | about $690,000 he 


in most cases with 
Actually they have 
have 


gan and charged 
disorderly conduct. 
been guilty of no disorder, but 
been peacefully picketing their shops 
as they are legally entitled to do. In 
many cases the strikers have been, 
promptly dismissed when their cases} 
were heard by a magistrate. But there 
have been two magistrates whose an- 





housing, doesn’t it? But guess again, | (Continued on page 3) 


(Continued from page 3) 


FURRIERS’ STRIKE 


American Civil Liberties Union 

and other liberal forces, put inte 

the Congressional Record by 

Rep. Blanton of Texas, flayed 

Blanton’s absolutist attitude and 

defended the war objectors. 
Berger recalled the charges 

made by the Socialist party that 

the war was basically imperialis- 

tic, and declared that time had ft 

proven the Socialists right. De- 

nial by the attorney general of 

the United States, even now, that 

there is such a thing as a political 

crime, Berger likened to the blind 

denials by the czarist government 

in old Russia that political crimes 

could be recognized. 













trend of current Hungarian events | 
brought here by Ferenc Gondor, noted 

Hungarian Socialist journalist, who! 
was director of the press during the 
early part of the Bela Kun government. 
After having battled for free speech 
for 20 years, Gondor arrived in this 
country last month to find himself as- 
sailed by Hungarians on the extreme 
right and on the extreme left. The 
reactionists here have attacked him for 
his telling exposures of Horthy’s bloody 
deeds. The Communists, likewise, have 
trained their guns on him because he 
quit the Bela Kun government in pro- 
test against the unbridled dictatorship 
and has been @ severe critic of Com- 
munist dictatorship ever since. 

Threats have been hurled upon him 
by reactionary and Communist, warn- 

ing him against speaking here. Aroused 
by these threats, 15 Hungarian social 

‘and literary organizations have band- 

ed together to hold a meeting Sunday 

afternoon, April 11, in the Central 

Opera House, Gondor will be the prin- 

cipal speaker, Algernon Lee will speak 

on behalf of the Socialist Party. The 


Fall Predicted 
























Say EPR, 











WASHINGTON, — Congress» - | 
(;}man Victor L. Berger, Socialist, 
| | Wisconsin, has added to the long 
list of progressive demands he has 
made on Congress, one urging the 
repeal of the Espionage act. 

The Espionage act, under 
which the governmental reign of 
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Dictator Horthy 











| work. 





| people who contributed no work what- 
| Soever to carrying on the industry. 
| year ago the average return to stock- | 
| holders was $666. Thé& big financiers | 
i 


|} him $643 for doing nothing. 
| more than the average worker in the} the free hand the world capitalists have 


months’ work. 


| also 
| President Wilson. 


tagonism to the ‘strikers was clearly| Riversary of U. S. Steel. 





terror was waged against radicals 
and progressives during the war, 
is still on the statute books, Con- 
gressman Berger pointed out. 

Contrary to general belief, the 
law is not dead. Under a reso- 
lution introduced in Congress 
terminating operation of the law 
for the present, it is to be revived 
automatically “the moment the 
United States enters another 
| War, 

Congressman Berger charged 
that the Espionage act was never 
used for its vaunted purpose—to 









































the rights of the masses. It will be the 
| beginning of the end of the reaction.” 

Gondor has lived in Vienna for the 
last seven years—ever since his flight 
from an attempt of the Bela Kun gov- 
ernment to punish him for his stand for 
the rights of the Socialist party even 
under a Communist dictatorship. He 
said the great construgetive force of the 
powerful Austrian Social Democracy 
has proved that there is no place for 
Communism, In the face of the mili- 
tancy and effectiveness of the Socialist 
Party there is practically no Vienna 
Communist organization at all, even 
though the Socialists permit the freest 


arrangements committee has invited 
a representative of- the Civil Liberties 
Union to speak, 

Gondor declared that though Beth- 
len may not have been instrumental in 
actually .perpetrating the forging of 
counterfeit francs, there is a ‘well fixed 
suspicion that he is not innocent of 
having inspired the scheme in which 
a number of prominent former Hun- 
garian royalists have been implicated. 

“As long as’ the Horthy dictatorship 
and its pliant servants atacked and 
murdered workers alone there was no 
protest from the world,” Gondor said. 
“Now é i De y > rary : b 
Reo cae “ood prying gg © i icine, : | track down German government 

n Hungary, and later in Vienna, } 


to forge money, the cry of protest is! Gondor was the editor of “The Ember,” | ype here. Rather, he said, it 
loud and long. The life of the workers | which did the pioneer work against the| <>. used by the Democratic ad- 
meant nothing; the inviolability of} Horthy dictatorship, giving the news- agen ep to silence critics of 
money is sacred. Yet the forging of | papers of the world the leads which its war policies, 
the francs is a natural development of | ja +e, brought complete exposure of the Congressman Berger, himself, 
Regent's brutal regime. With the death |. WaS indicted and convicted under 
of bis son, who was at. all times an the Espionage act, but his con- 
j able aide, Gondor was forced to give; viction was later set aside by a 
“The fall of Bethlen will not bring a|up his paper. There is already a grow- higher court. The most promi- 
— a va goes ® om <a | ing demand here that he stay and take | nent victim of the act was Eugene 
clared, ut it will end Horthy’s rule! up the work of rehabilitating the So- V. Debs, now national chairman 
of the Socialist Party. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1926 
——$ 
Profits Jumped $12,000,- 
. 
in Year, but 
Wages Stayed Down 
By Leland Olds 
OW Steel Trust employes were 
H gypped out of their share of 
the increased prosperity of 1925 
is revealed in the annual report of 
Gary’s industrial autocracy. If his 
workers had been given the same pro- 
portion of what they produced as they 
received in 1924 the average annual 
pay would have been $1,953. But this 
is $125 more than they actually re- 
ceived. Profits, however, went up $12,- 

000,000. 

The 249,833 employes of the U. 8S. 
Steel Corporation produced in 1925 
goods which the trust sold for $928,- 
150,726. This figure does not Include 
a large amount of inter-company busi- 
ness, which raises the gross business 
of the corporation to $1,406,505,000. For 
their work the employes received $456,- 
740,355 in wages. In 1924 the 246,753 
workers turned out products which 
sold for $842,969,442 and received $442,- 
458,577 in wages. Thus, the receipts 
of the corporation for the workers’ 
products increased $85,181,284, or 10 
per cent, while the wages paid for the 
actual work increased only $14,281,778, 
just over 3 per cent. The increase in 
corporation receipts was six times the 
increase in wages, 

The increase over 1924 in the com- 
pany’s receipts per worker was nine 
times the increase in the average wage 
paid the individual worker for the 

The company’s gross sales per 
worker increased frony, $3,412 in 1924 
to $3,716 in 1925, or $3 The average 
wage increased from %i,794 to $1,828, 
only $34, 

Last year’s Steel ""rux’ profit gives 
the holders of comr a stock a return 
of $12.86 a share. Aw the evernge 
stockholder owns 56% shares, this 
means an average return of $727 to 
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ot a much larger chunk than the 
average stockholder. George F. Baker 
with his 58,650 shares gets over $750,- 


| 

got in 1924, 
President Coolidge’s 50 shares bring | 
This is] 
corporation gets in wages for four| given the Hungarian murderers, per- 
Chief Justice Taft is} petrators of the White Terror, | 


a stockholder. So was the late | 


This year marks the twenty-fifth an- 
Since 1901} and will bring a conservative govern- | cialist Hungarian organizations in this 


ment which will be more tolerant of | country. 





y tensive 


(Continued on page 3) 

















would like to have - -—— 


twice—once to 
time to make a 


gentle creature 
eriminals hanged kill | 
them, and the other | Passaic Strike 
public spectacle. It’s cheaper to hang | Continues Passaic continues, 
criminals twice than to provide the and hope of an in- 
kind of homes that will produce fewer | vestigation by the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures expired when the 
committee by a vote of 6 to post- 


The strike of the 
textile workers in 


my children. The man from whom we} nn t \ 
quote is the landlord’s friend, Stewart i 
Browne, foe to all housing legislation.| | e q @ i 
He doesn’t want better houses; he; | ece eco | | Th ] 4] 
wants worse prisons. Incidentally, the ! L| | e rter 4 

| 


criminals. 
° 
2 





Why are heads being smashed and/poned action for a week. It is inter- 
boys imprisoned for singing in Pas- | esting to observe the solidarity of quite 
saic? In defense of the “right” of |a number of Senators with the textile 


} masters of Passaic, some of these Sen- 
|ators being capitalists with large hold- 
|ing. of their own. We expect this atti- 
}tude inthe upper Diet of American 
|capital but one would expect a more 


owners to get something for nothing. 
Let us face facts. The textile industry, 
including the Passaic woolen mills, cut 
wages 10 per cent. on the plea of pov- 


erty. Profits in the Botany mills at 
Passaic for the seven years ending | farsighted view on the part of respon- 
December 31, 1923, averaged $93 per|Sible executives of American unions. 
year on each $100 share. The stock- 


Workers is not prepared to take in 
; Such a large number of workers as are 
| involved in this strike which appears 
to us as shortsighted considering that 
such a substantial increase in member- 


holders took this out in a shrewd finan- 
They made 479,000 
certificates grow where 34,000 
shares had grown before, and even 
last year, for all this talk of poverty, 


E is reported that the United Textile 


cial reorganization. 


no-par 




















they paid a dividend on this swollen|Ship would in the end materially | sitive to foreign criticism after all,| activities that have promoted the rise : | Socialists and the police. A young blue 
capitalization. strengthen the union. President Green despite his numerous disclaimers, and|of the Ku Klux Klan and similar stu- have to be guarded by soldiers to pre- | chee renin tfc. Re conbigess ta as 
This same sort of thing has hap-|of the A. F. of L. on the other hand, |that he now felt Fascism was so con-| pidities in this country. This union of vent destruction. The Times corre- enaie act when the/aiiide haiiia z } 
pened generally in the textile indus- | takes the position that the A. F. of L. | solidated that it would be possible to/|oil and clerical interests in an attempt epentent writes that a train he boarded | crowd of Nationalists trying to patedi AT THE 
try. The great Pacific Mille increased |can do nothing without the consent /drop terrorism and return to a “legal”|to boss Mexico is about the most | ©@?Ties 250 soldiers with machine = tae age ae ni Ser hyenas | | 
their stocks more than thirteen-fold in land co-operation of the United Textile |regime. The failure of American in- lerasen thing that has been staged in | guns mounted on an armored car at l Gene Doumereus that Me wie®’ chorits PEOPLE’S HOUSE - 
twelve years. A hundred-dollar share | Workers. A strict interpretation of his | vestors to snap up the $100,000,000}a generation. Charles W. Darr, repre- | the end. The tracks are protected by pwn wr x: te Suen thas 
thus becomes thirteen shares, and a 2/}Ppowers will justify this attitude by | Morgan loan and the opposition in the|senting Archbishop Curley of Balti- | barbed wire at principal points in the pecrrtr ag RN ayia = pa | jeden ca 
per cent. dividend on this watered | Green but that intérpretation is not al- | U. S. Senate to ratification of the Ital- | more, made a statement against Mexi- | P255¢S and at every station there are aiee sie elbehen ealeneteih te . wis fa j 
stock would be 26 per cent. on the|Ways observed. The A. F. of L. has |ian debt “settlement,” combined with | can legislation that is remarkably sim- | °7® °F more blockhouses with a com- l open letter from some Italian Fascist! 
original investment. Please remember | occasionally in its history sent its rep- |the almost openly avowed hostility to|ilar to the manifestoes of prominent | P?"Y of soldiers and a 75-ce ptimoter | oocsne the beeaklag of Beclalio€ hoses |] — Very Saibertaht teainesh aie 
that while the owners were doing so |resentatives to the scene of a spon-/|Fascism of nearly every European|New England Federalists in 1800 | un. The Pruses raid the stations in pew: mpodigmy~ indy? a agrwnemnecey Fs ss 
well in these boom years, and while |taneous strike of workers and in the /statesman of any account, may have|against the Jeffersonians. Timothy turn and the troops fire back to prevent la neler’: beaieddian. Whae aiiihind: "wa ransacted, including a full report 
all of us were paying outrageously ;}case of the railroad brotherhoods it | finally led the self-styled Caesar to| Dwight recoiled in terror at the Amer- them from destroying the railway line. | etalk Pa at eX hve 1 ee of the conditteg atthe ttle MANNE 
high tariffs, ostensibly to preserve |did not maintain this attitude of aloof- | understand that modern Italy cannotjican Jacobins and Illuminati who! Two of the stations have been burned that the elections in the Second Dis- | ctetthin: ot altneiie ane aaa : 
American standards of living, the tex- |ness when they were involved in a /live long without the friendship, or at/would destroy the church and de-| 274 other property destroyed during |+,ic¢ have shown that the workers do ; 4 . eS 
tile worker in the cotton industry was | struggle with the railroad masters a | least the toleration, of the rest of the/throne God. Mr. Carr sees Mexican | ‘Pe last ten days. It looks little differ- Set tatend to atthe wait. Gana wheat ||, the Board of Directors, i 
ent from what France did back of the nats n 


averaging $17.30 a week, according to ;few years ago. Meantime, the Amaiga- 








the report of the Department of Com- j mated Clothing Workers have sent/his model and send his iron legions |and reducing Mexicans “to the state of and Fascism, regardless of how much | 

merce. This was in 1923. Since then |large shipments of foodstuffs to the| marching around the Mediterranean | materialism which knows no duties | W!th an armored car at each end pre- |the socialists and Communists may ||| is urged to attend. | 
wages have been cut 10 per cent. This | strikers, and other unions have fol-/|and across Gaul levying tribute and/and respects no obligations.” Even it| ceded the train on which the corre- fight among themselves. And even | 

bare statement of fact illustrates at its | lowed this example. This review would | imposing a Roman peace. Of course,| Mexico intended this program, we have | spondent traveled and this scout train | some of the Soclalistic Radicals are lin- A special appeal is made to eve 
naked worst the injustice of the capi- howe be. complete without mention of | substitution of “legal” oppression, with |no more business to interfere than we/ Carried another 200 soldiers, The | ing up on the side of the workers. In | ‘ ae 
talist system. No talk of changing |the fact that the Communists find! Luigi Federzoni, Minister of the In- |have to interfere if similar legislation | reader may fill in the details of the!¢tnhe frst balloting, on March 14, the member of the party to attend this 
fashions, overproduction and foreign | Socialist Congressman Berger a “lackey | terior, as il duce’s right-hand man in- | were enacted in England or Holland.} picture. What is evident is that French |Communists received 38,160 and 38 115 ||| meeting and become a member of 


of the bourgeoisie” for introducing his | st 
to 
th 


bo 


competition can excuse the mill owners 
who seek to take food out of the/resolution to investigate the strike, 
mouths of little children so that they | while Shiplacoff of the Pocketbook 
can have interest on capital which they | Makers’ Union is trying to “sabotage” 
never invested. ; the strike because he inists on orderly 

The workers have nothing to hope ;methods in collecting funds for the 
from any sense of shame in the own- |strikers. Now our readers have all the 

(Continued on page 3) “news.” 





of Fascism, in which he repeated and 


same way, came the news of the res- 


secretaryship of the 
Although it is possible that the “wild| Boylan of New York has a resolution 
man” will be shifted to a place in il | pefore the committee favoring sever- 
duce’s cabinet and will not really lose 
his 
significant that the Italian censor al- leation and the Catholic Church “jus- 


spondent to send out a 
to the effect that Mussolini was sen-| port of the resolution. 


|the scrap heap of history. Echoes of 
the mock trial of Matteotti’s murderers 
continue to fill the air and the press, 
and the clumsy whitewashing by the 


Immediately, Chieti court fails to cover up the-dn- 
after the making} stigator of the crime. 


Mussolini in 
A Contradiction 


Mussolini on March 
tion in Rome of the seventh birthday 


of a bombastic 
speech by Benito 
28 at the celebra- 


emphasized his usual claims that the 
black shirts had saved Italy from all 


sorts of disasters and that other na-/ the startling admission that Ambassa- 
tions ought to be “cleaned up” in the|dor Sheffield had urged her before 
leaving Mexico to “talk loudly and at 
ignation of Roberto Farinacci from the | length” about her experiences with the 
Party. | Mexican 


Fascist 


it may 


influence for violence, 


owed the New York Tribune's corre- 
lengthy story 





| 


ead of Farinacci, would mean little 
the Italian masses, but it might fool | 
e world’s “Liberals” for a while and | 
Ister up a dictatorship soon due tor | 








| 


Encouraging 
The Ku Kluxers Affairs Committee 
lems and Moth 
who was deported from Mexico, made 


: Since that | y affz Syria has bee _ , ae a 
ing of diplomatic relations with Mexico held d — ane affair 83 my a has been/by a Communist - Socialist - Radical | 
: : eld down by Frenct ec eS z ; i } 
be | until Mexican laws in relation to edu- A . oat armed forces and combination in the second trial at the 
a wireless to the Times Tuesday gives ls tt id-t F - WILL BE HELD ON 
. : ; : lat some would-be ascisti 
a : some idea of what is hz ning —- 
tify” official relations. A number of of what is happening. The |dubbed blue shirts, made a _ violent!/! 
> a , ; Druses are not cowed by the mas- ; : : ei - ae i 
prominent Catholics appeared in sup- 7 _ demonstration in the streets, + »} 
am sacres. On the contrary, they are so} aoe ms FRIDAY L 
It is just such : resulted in clashes with Communists ? Al RI 


world, and that he can hardly emulate | Jacobins “banishing the word of God” 


But the fact is that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is trying to carry out a pro- 
gram 
State. 
those who are protesting against this 
legislation never raised their voices 
against the cruel slavery endured by/ one until he comes of age. 
workers of their own faith in Mexico| capitalism will have all the little mem- jthe Nationalists, 

















bers of the family .at rest in graves 


when, under Diaz, union of Church and 
within a decade. | 
| 
! 


State prevailed. If this reactionary 
faction of the church desires to revive i} pe 
the Klan, it could not do more to serve | Annual Meeting 
the Klan than it has at Washington. | Labor Victory inbeen sent down | | , 


Paris Elections ‘*® spine of the||| 
French bourgeoi- ||; 


{ 

4 

= 

sie by the election of two labor repre- 1} q 
¢ 
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NEW LEADER) 
ASSOCIATION | 


AND 






































Mexico was be- 
fore the Foreign 





OF THE 

Frencn emperi- 
alism is still mak- | } 
ing Syria safe for| sentatives to the Chamber of Deputies | 


of the House this 
er Margaret Semple, 





French Rule in 


Unhappy Syria . 
the 


reactionaries 


Paris 


have 


Second 








France's imperial| last Sunday from 
investors by keeping a large army of | District, 
| occupation in that unhappy country. | 
|The French massacres in . Damascus 
| 1ast year vividly dramatized what the 
| extension of capitalist rule into weaker 
countries means for the 
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capitalist rule is hated in Syria and its 
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: Vield of Labor 
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le that peaceful pickets be ten feet apart. 
B session for the year. 


- Dréssmakers Get Stiff Sentences 















alleged that she had been attacked by the pickets. 






ences will probably be appealed. 


Garment Workers’ Unemployment Increases 













+ shops decreased from 31.5 to 26.8. 









“ftom $2,016 in inside shops to $1,874. 










The famous old Music Hall build- 


-. Quaker City workers a real social center. 





S 





‘local unions, the Socialist party and Workmen’s Circle, at a cost of $250,000. 






and other unions participated. The building has an auditroium seating 1,500 
swimming pool, gymnasium, office space for unions, library and classrooms 
for some of the Philadelphia Labor College work. 


More Panhandle Miners Strike 


Wheeling, W. Va—One thousand seven hundred miners of the Elm Grove 
Coal Company are called on strike to enforce the Jacksonville agreement. 
Strikes affect 2,500 other miners, 
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A, Philip Randolph, editor of The Messenger and general organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, addressed a big meeting of the Los An- 
_ geles Central Trades and Labor Council. He showed why it was so essential 
3 for white workers to back the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, indicating 
_ that a victory for one group of workers was a victory for all, regardless of 
Tace, creed, or color. Great interest was shown in his attack on race prejudice 
among workers. Randolph forcefully emphasized that the greedy capitalist 
dogs were running away with the meat in the form of high profits, while the 
black and white working class dogs were only left the bone of starvation 
Wages, because they were wasting their time quarreling over race prejudice, 
which only kept them apart, and benefitéd the bosses. He urged the white 
workers to join hands with their black brothers in the fight for more and 
better education, food, clothing and housing. The talk was received with 
deafening applause. At the end the president of the Council arose'and said 
that in the name of the workers of Los Angeles he pledged the support of the 
Council to the Brotherhood.and wished it godspeed. 


Bakers’ Union Adds Locals 


Ghicago.—Undismayed by the anti-union drive of the nation-wide bread 
trust, the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International union announces 
two new local charters granted, one to Laramie, Wyo., and one to New Lon- 
don, Conn. 
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_ Atlantic Coast Line Telegrapher Strike Ends 
: St. Louis.—“‘The loss of a battle now and then cannot weaken the campaign 

of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers to secure justice, decent conditions, and 

ad Vacs amd freedom to choose their own representatives,” declares 

Thé Railroad Telegrapher in’ announcing that the five-month strike of the 
Atlantic Coast Line was called off March 15, ‘While the strike has not been 
won, the object of the men who struck has been gained, the road being com- 

pelled to raise wages. Agents, towermen and telegraphers were involved. 
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Ironworkers ‘Get More Pay 


Scranton, Pa.—Scranton bridge and structural ironworkers in local 28 get 
12% .cents an hour more pay beginning May 1. This brings the rate to $1.37% 
per hour, $11 for the eight-hour day worked. 


Amalgamated Sends $2,000 to Passaic Strikers 


Chicago.—A $2,000 check for the Passaic, N. J., textile strikers is on its way 
east from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ union of Chicago. 


Rail Super Wants to Settle Workers Alone 


Boston.—Boston & Maine Shop Superintendent H.L. Leighton does not want 
a United States labor department conciliation commissioner hear him deal 
with discharged Billerica shopmeén. Leighton had agreed to let each worker 
come to him with an outside_representative, but when United States Concili- 
ation Commissioner Charles %. Wood and Assistant United States District 
Attorney E. R. Hale came with the group of railway shopmen, Leighton would 
not allow the government representatives to remain at the hearings. The 
workers left in a body, as they had come, under agreement that each should 
represent the others as counsel. The shopmen later sent a letter to the su- 
perintendent of Boston & Maine’s mechanical department, giving their version 
of the affair and asking for a fair hearing with government representatives 
allowed. 
































. . . 
Revival of Shop Craft Unions Coming? 
New York.—New York railroad executives look on the demand of Lehfgh 
Valley Railroad telegraphers for a 10 percent wage increase and improved 
working conditions as a possible forerunner of a similar national demand by 


ing where Jenny Lind once sang has been purchased and made over by various 


The women’s and men’s garment unions, fur workers, upholsterers, cap makers 


itcndolidi Addrcests Los Angeles Central Council 


*s Picketing Bill Assailed by Employers 


n, N. d—Legality of the law sponsored by organized‘labor to define 
lly permit peaceful picketing in New Jersey is already being as- 
a by the Manufacturers’ Association. The bill passed by a majority of 
after being amended to eliminate mass picketing possibilities and 
The bill was almost lost on 
s in an effort to smother it at the close of the legisla- 


New York.—Three striking dressmakers got 15 to 30 day sentences and an- 

# & $15 fine on charges of assaulting a shopkeeper, The woman manu- 
: She said only 21 
it of 56 non-union workers remained in her shop as result of picketing. The 


; VYork.—Two studies prepared by Morris Kolchin, chief statistician for 
® bureau Of research of the coat and suit industry, for guidance of the gov- 
mors advisory commission in thea industry, show increasing unemployment 
of wotnen’s garment workers. Im 1925 the number of weeks employment in 
fide manufacturing shops decreased from 40 to 37.4 and in submanufactur- 
' The average annual income of the 
consequently fell from $1,675 in sub-manufacturing shops to $1,375 


' Philadelphia Unions Have Labor Social Center 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Dedication of the Philadelphia Labor Institute gives 
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LTHOUGH Stephen Bethlen, 


Roctalists Tent Bethlen’s 
Role in Fake Franc Scandal 
Before the League Assembly 


the Hungarian “nobleman” 





who has 
functioned for several years as the Premier of the White Terrorist 
Government headed by, Nicholas Horthy, did not cut much figure in the 
news dispatches from Geneva during the recent rather futile meeting of the 
League of Nations, he was very much in the limelight there, due to the manner 
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The Crisis of Modern 
Democracy 

By Morris Hillquit 
(In the Prager Presse) _ 


‘The question is whether ‘there is a 
tendency to get away from democracy 
or rather a temporary condition which |. 
the unsettled situation in 
Europe. After all, the inefficiencies of 


reflects 





“patriotic” counterfeiters, 


counterfeiting affair that 


the local Socialist organization, 


tion of this visitor,” Le Travail, 


welcome Guest, Count Bethlen, 
Screen of the Franc Forgers.” 
article summarized the 
Bethlen and his White 


of all liberty-loving Swiss citizens. 


was obtained from the cantonal au- 
thorities, but when the news reached 
Bern, Foreign Minister Motta, appar- 


Geneva Socialists simply put the con- 
tents of the posters inito pamphlets and 


the residents and the foreigners at- 
tending the League meeting. The cli- 
max of the anti-Bethlen demonstration 
was a big international meeting held 
March 12. 

Léon ‘Nicole, a Socialist member of 
the National Council, presided and 
noted with much satisfaction that this 
great demonstration clearly’ gave the 
lie to a recent remark by Dictator 
Mussolini to the effect that the work- 
ers were not internationally minded. 
The first speaker, N. Szende, Under 
Secretary of State in the Karolyi gov- 
‘efnment, referred fo the proved guilt 
of the Hungarian government, and 
especially of Count Bethlen himself, in 
the franc forgery, as stated in the 
manifesto of the five opposition par- 
ties in Hungary. He attacked the re- 
actionary governments which had 


in which the Socialists of ‘that city 
drew the public’s attention to his pres- 
ence and his role of protector of the 


As soon as it was learned that Count 
Bethlen, despite the revelations of the 
last few months involving him in the 
finally 
brought the wrath of the French Gov- 
ernment down upon the Budapest re- 
actionaries, was really coming to the 
League meeting, the Geneva Socialists 
began to protest and to plan a ‘“fit- 
ting” reception for him. Following a 
meeting of the Central Committee of 
at 
which it was decided to take “meas- 
ures necessary for 4 suitable recogni- 
the 
Geneva Socialist daily, came out with 
a front page article headed “An Un- 

the 
This 
history of 

Terrorist 
friends, and pointed out that the ordi- 
nary rules of hospitality could hardly 
apply to such a visitor. Day after day 
Le Travail printed similar pieces. The 
Socialist organization decided to pla- 
card the whole city with flaming post- 
ters telling about Bethlen’s activities 
and holding him up to the execration 


Permission to put'up these posters 


ently fearful of international compli- 
cations, wired an order banning them 
from the billboards. Not having time 
to make a test case of the ban, the 


distributed thousands of them among 


all countries. 


prison, hé owes it to the strong sup 
port he has had from the Conserva 


concluded M. Szende. 


Fascist Italian paper Corriere degl 


ment that Fascism, 
every measure of freedom at home 


approval of the gathering. 


foreign editors of Vorwaerts of Berlin, 
discussed the fight of the German 


which threatens the workers by the 
existence of Fascist governments. H. 
Ewer, foreign editor of the Daily Her- 
ald of London, drew attention to the 
international collaboration of reaction, 
which is just as manifest in the war 
which the French are waging in Mo- 
rocco and Syria, and in the “civilized” 
measures of England in India and 
Egypt as in the Hungarian franc for- 
geries. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The 1,200 members of workers’ or- 
ganizations in Geneva, assembled in 
the Plainpalais Townhall, take note of 
the statements of Hungarian, Italian, 
French, German and British comrades, 
and emphatically protest against gov- 
ernments of reaction and terror, which 
are at present ruling, especially in 
Hungary, Italy and the Balkan states. 
Théy expect from the League of Na- 
tions, which is now assembled in 
Geneva, definite measures to be taken 
against the state crimes of Fascism 
in the above gnentioned countries, 
without which the League of Nations 
cannot secure the trust of the workers 
of the world.” 
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meets in Zurich on April 11 it 


1. L. P. and Henderson Clash on Unity 


HEN the Executive Committee of the Socialist and Labor International 


will have before it the following reso- 


lutton submitted by the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain: 





working class solidarity against Capi- 
talist and Imperialist Reaction and 
the menace of Facism in Europe, the 
Executive of the Labor and Socialist 
International should suggest a joint 
conference to the Executives of the 
Third International with the object 
of exploring the possibilities of the 
formation of an all-inclusive Inter- 
national.” 

The National Administrative Council 
of the I. L. P. asked the British Sec- 
tion of the S. L. L, consisting of Arthur 
Henderson and C. G. Cramp, represent- 
the Labor Party, and Fenner 
Brockway, representing the I, L. P., to 
support this resolution, but the Labor 
Party men could not see the situation 
that way, so it will go to the S. L. I. 
Executive merely as a suggestion by 
the I. L. P. As outlined by Fenner 
Brockway, its secretary, the I. L. P. 








bases its hope for a union of the So- 
cialist and Communist Internationals 
on the fact that “the Communist Party 
of Rssia has repeatedly shown its 
readiness to modify its policy in ac- 
cordance with changed circumstances, 
e.g. N. E. P. The thesis of the Third 
International was adopted in the revo- 
lutionary psychology of the after-war 





this union and of attempts by federated shopcrafts unions to return to in- 
fluence. The rail heads expect that all groups of railroad labor will make | 
their tests of the Watson-Parker bill if it is passed’ as expected, Lehigh 
telegraphers get 62 cents an hour maximum. 





. . . . 
Cleaning and Dyeing Employers Yield to Unions 
them. The employers finally yielded | 
and renewed their agreement, placing 
a security of $20,000 with the union 


The employers’ association of the 
cleaning and dyeing industry of New 


York yielded to the demands of the 


: for the faithful carrying out of the 
uhion by the renewing of the agree- agreement, 
ment. The employers for a long time The workers of this industry are 
threatened a lock-out unless the union] organized into two locals, one the 
would grant a twenty-five per cent re-| drivers, who form Local 813 of the 
duction in wages and the elimination | Teamsters’ Union, and the other the 


of other conditions which the workers Cleaning and Dyeing Workers, affili- 


» have gainel through past strikes, ated with the A. F, of L. 
The union, however, refused to yield Both unions are gratified with the 
to any of these demands, and was pre- | results, and a new vigorous drive to 


pared to declare a general strike if 
the employers had insisted in pressing 


organize the remaining open shops in 
the industry is being planned. 
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| ist Party should face the changed cir- 
| cumstances and recognize that armed 
| revolution is not the inevitable method. 


period. The realists of the Commun- 


The I. L. P. thinks that various ten- 
dencies can be seen which would seem 
to show that the Communist Interna- 
tional might be converted to the view 
that in different countries living under 
different conditions the way to So- 
cialism can be different. It refers es- 
pecially to the fact that. “Zinovief and 
the extremist leaders of the Third In- 
ternational have recently lost influence 
in Russia.” 

In presenting the views of the Labor 
Party Executive, Arthur Henderson 
recalls the experiences of the Berlin 
Conference in April, 1922, at which 
representatives of the Communist In- 
ternational declared with the utmost 
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distinctness that “the organic union 
of the present international organiza- 
tions of the proletariat, differing as to 
orientation in principle, is entirely 
utopian and injurious. Henderson con- 
cludes his article as follows: “It may 
be suggested, however, that the dis- 
cussions envisaged by the I. L. P. would 
clear the air for some Socialists in 
Britain. But on the Continent, Social- 
ists do not need enlightenment on the 
questions proposed to be raised by the 
gift of a new maneuvering ground for 
the Communist tacticians and at the 
tremendous cost of confusion and mis- 
representation from which the Social- 
ist parties, and especially the British 
Labor Party, would suffer. In short, 
the I. L. P. proposal is both utopian 
and injurious. The minimum of agree- 
ment does not exist for a conference 
with the Communist International.” 

A week before Henderson wrote his 
article it came to light in Moscow how 
justifiéd is his argument that a union 
with the Communist International at 
present is utopian. At the meeting of 
the enlarged Executive of the Com- 
munist International the British mem- 
ber, Brown, declared: 

“The proposal of the Independent 
Labor Party with regard to the fusion 
of the Second and Third Internationals 
is, of course, an impossibility, but we 
must make much use of the occasion.” 

And Zinovief himself made the I. L, 
P. proposal the subject of some re- 
marks in his extensive report on “Ac- 
tivities of the E. C. C. 1,” at the meet- 
ing of Feb. 20. Zinovief declared: 

“The British I. L. P. is proposing 
the union of the Second and Third In- 
ternationals. Its letter will be an- 
swered in detail. We cannot, of course, 
renounce our independence, the exist- 
ence of the Comintern and of the Com- 
munist parties. The creation of the 
Comintern and of thesCommunist par- 
ties is the greatest of historical facts 
And, therefore, our answer is: No! a 
thousand times, No! We want unity 
among the working-class, but unity 
based on Communism, on Leninism.” 

The Communist International Press 
Corrpespondence reports that after 
these words of Zinovief there was a 
“prolonged tumultuous applause.” 
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given assistance to these criminals, 
and made strong accusations against 
the English government in particular, 
calling it the protector of reaction in 
“If Count Bethlen can 
be in Geneva today, instead of in 


tive Party in England, and therefore 
from the League of Nations itself,” 


C. A. Prato, chief editor of the anti- 


Italiani, published in Paris, spoke on 
the Fascist government in Italy and 
strongly condemned the legal farce of 
the trial of the murderers of Matteotti, 
“The trial can only really take place 
when Mussolini is in the do¢k as the 
chief accused,” said he. Prato’s state- 
after destroying 


had become a permanent menace to 
peace in Europe, met with the hearty 


Deputy Grumbach of France ridi- 
culed the measures which the Swiss 
Government had thought it necessary 
to take for the protection of Count 
Bethlen, and designated the Hungarian 
Government as a government of forgers 
and murderers. Herr Schiff, one of the 


working class against reaction in its 
own country, and the common danger 


parliaments in the different countries 
in Europe are technically the effect of 
the separation of the body of politics 
into numerous parties, none of which 
has 4 clear majority. Parliaments re- 
flect economic and political parties re- 
flect economic phases. They corre- 
spond on the whole with three economic 
main divisions: the capitalists, the 
workers, and the middle class and pro- 
fessionals. Hence the ordinary politi- 
cal grouping is that of conservative, 
labor and liberal who correspond to 
these classes. 

Under those conditions, political con- 
trol is largely in one powerful party or, 
at most, in co-operation of two. Un- 
der said parliamentary 
government is effective, and such as 
we call democracy in politics, which, 
after all, means a _ parliamentary 
regime which is workable. The war 
and the peace treaties and the repara- 
tion. of Europe, having enhanced new 
interests, such as the problems of na- 
tional and racial minorities, the acute 
problems of war and peace, of inter- 
national relations, etc., have given rise 
to the formation of new parties. 

For the time being the center of 
gravity in pdlitical life has been trans- 
ferred from the economic problems to 
the political. The chaos in politics is 
no more than a@ reflection of the gen- 
eral chaos left by the war. That, I 
believe, is why we find less of political 
division and parliamentary impotance 


i 


conditions, 


j 


respective congresses. 


are set off one against the other. 








: Labor Doings Abroad ai 








Labor Gains Votes, Holds Scotch Seat 


Disinelination of the coal miners to accept the 


especially its proposed reductions in w 
of the Labor majority in the Bothwell 
bye-election just held. 


Joseph Sullivan, the successful candid 


a plurality of 6,090. The former Labo 
& majority in the general election of 


Mine Commission's report, 
ages, is the reasor. for the large increase 
division of Lanarkshire, Scotland, in the 


ate, is a miner's agent and he obtained 
Pe ape the late John Robertson, had 
> 





British Clerks Push Amalgamation 


Negotiations have been resumed for 
unions in the British cleric 


sistants, W 
Secretaries. Their amalgamation will 
with 140,000 members. 


In the earlier negotiations the Nati 


the amalgamation of several important 


i al and distributive trades, including the National 
Union of Distributive and Allied Workers, the National Union of 
arehousemen and Clerks, and the Association of Women Clerks and 


Shop As- 


bring into existence a new organization 


It will have the title of the National Union of Dis- 
tributive, Clerical and Allied Workers. 


onal Union of Clerks; the Journeyman 


Butchers’ organization, and the Union of Cooperative Officials were involved, 
but they have withdrawn. 





~German Unions Form Strong Alliance 


At a recent conference held in Frankfort-on-the-Main, the Central Nistrict 


Closer connection b 


and local executive bodies of the Amalgamated Union of Railwaymen, the’ 
German Transport Union, the State and Municipal Workers’ Union, and the 
National Union ef. Municipal Employes, decided to form an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. 
essential in consequence of the concentration in the German employers’ unions, 
This development is based upon decisions passed by all four unions at their 
The duties and obligations which this Alliance for 
purposes of joint action: will impose upon the unions concerned are to be laid 
down in an agreement worked out by a small commission of representatives 
of the four unions and approved by the officials of the four organizations. 


etween these four unions has become 





French Unions Deserting Communist Federation 


While the French Communists are t 


i 


oining the General Confederation of 


organization; 


The other day, for instance, the Mir 


alking a great deal about unity in the 


trade union movement in that country without accomplishing much toward 
putting over their ideas, occasional 
France indicate that unity is really being effected through the process of local 
units of the Unitarian General Confederation of Labor quitting that body and 


tems in the regular union papers of 


Labor, the old trade union national 


iers’ Union at Amiens, which had left 


the General Federation of Labor to join the Communist hody, had become dis- 
illusionized and withdrawn from that organization to exist as an independent 
group for a while, announced its re-affiliation with the General Confederation. 
The Dental Mechanics’ Union of Paris recently left the Communist body and 
rejoined the Federation of Workers in the Health Services, qa regular union, 
Similar reports are quite common in the union press. 





European Airplane Pilots Being Organized 


Prospects for a great increase in the use of airplanes for national and inter- 


national traffic in Europe this season have spurred 
personnel of that service to renewed efforts to unionize all the pilots, mechanics 
and other employes preliminary to demanding material improvements ig their 
w 


orking conditions and pay. 
So far a collective agreement is lack 


the organizers of the 


ing and wages are in most cases fixed 


by individual contract, by means of which the different grades of the staff 
To put an end to this situation the German 
Traffic Union has started an energetic campaign of propaganda among the 
flying employes, with a view to forming a united front of all grades. 





in countries less affected by the war. 
The United States is an outstanding 
example. 

In the measure as the political ‘con- 
ditions and international problems set- 
tle down th Europe, economic interests 
will again predominate. It will un- 
doubtedly mean the return of big class 
parties in the parliaments, the resump- 
tion of normal parliamentary activities 
in the'sense of class struggles. This in 
itself will, I believe, largely counteract 
the tendency toward dictatorship. 
That, and even more, the Socialist and 
Labor parties which are on the whole 
steadily gaining strength, at least as 
far as the western world is concerned. 
They are more deeply rooted in the 
principles of democracy than ever, 


k 





being, at any rate.) 


le 
th 


Swiss Unionists Oppose 
plan to organize an unofficial del- 
Russia by the General Council of the 
clared that participation in this dele- 
tion of the minority to the decisions of 
embark on such a tour—for the time 
influenced in any way whatever by the 
it could certainly not take part ina 
m 

which no proper preparations had been 


. Ld * 
Russian Commission 
( ; OLD water was thrown upon the 
egation of Swiss trade unionists 
to make an inspection thrip through 
Swiss Federation of Labor at a meeting 
in Olten, March 4, The Council de- 
gation was incompatible with the con- 
stitutional principle of the subordina- 
the majority. (The General Council had 
decided at a former meeting not to 
The Council 
further declared that it would not be 
activities of this committee, which was 
inspired by a political party; and that 
journey to Russia which was organized 
in such a way. Such a journey for 
made and which had no definite pro- 
gram, could not, the Council main- 


{in man to man collections. U 
the Council stated, the sending of such 


delegation could only be considered by 


Finally, 


turned down a plea for aid from the 
Workers’ International Relief (The 


renew the agreement with the Union. : 
fident of bringing these strikes to a successful conclusion. 


the Pressers Local. 


in strikes by about 3,200 miners in 





Millinery Workers Re-elect Officers 
Overwhelmingly 


The Millinery Workers Union local 24, New York City, re-elected all of it’s 


officers by overwhelming majorities against the Communist slate. 
which lasted nearly a week and in which over 2,200 members participated, the 
largest ever in the history of the union, was preceded by a vigorous campaign 
of the vilest mud slinging and abuse by the so-called revolutionaries.,, 
all the vicious attacks of the Communists were to no avail, 
Ny Nathan Spector, manager, and Alex Rose, 


new that the administration, led b 


The @lection, 


But 
The members. 


secretary, has more than doubled the membership of the union in recent years, 
has improved and gained conditions for the workers, and in general made the 
union a powerful factor in the millinery industry. 
beaten by a vote of four to one all along the line. 


The Communists, were 





Illinois Mine to Close 


, 1,100 Out of Work 


WEST FRANKFORT, Ill.—The New Orfent Coal Mine here, which holds the 


world’s production record of 12,825 tons in one day, will suspend operations 
indefinitely on Monday because of slack demand, officials announced. 
hundred miners will ‘be thrown out of employment. 
retained to continue development work. 


Eleven 
About 300 men will be 





N. Y. Shirt Makers C 


ompletely Victorious 


The end of the third week of the strike of the Shirt Workers of Greater New 


struggle with ren 


York finds practically all the members of the union back at their jobs. Seventy 
manufacturers were declared on strike on L : ; 

compel them to renew the agteement with the Union with improved modifi- 
cations for the term of another year. 
With exception of less than one-half dozen manufacturers, all the employers 
against whom the strike was called have made a settlement. 
emerged from this c . 
struggle will be carried on against the Marvel Shirt Co., Monroe Shirt Ce. 
Heltzer Manufacturing Co.,; and Samco Shirt Co., who have so far failed to 
The Shirt Makers organization is con- 


Monday, March 15, in order to 


Today the strike is practically over. 


The Union 


ewed vigor and determination. The 





Shirt Makers Complete Elections 


The election of delegates to the Mon 


Clothing Workers of America has been completed. 0 
the names of the delegates elected by the Joint Board, the C t 
The operators Local 248, held its election in the different 


c inni arch ¢ arch 27th, 
sections of the city the week beginning March 23rd and ending March | t 
The delegates elected from Local 248 are: Harry Yudell, David Monas, Isidore 
Stern, Beckie Friedman, Mary Lantoneo. 


treal convention of the Amalgamated 
We announced last week 
utters Local and 





West Virginia Miners Get Wage Cut 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—Notice of a proposed“20 percent wage reduction, 


effective April 1, has been received by 800 miners at four mines oO}7 
this region by the J. A, Paisley interests of Cleveland. 
Mine Workers announced that they had been notified of the 
duction at one mine and later learned that similar notices were posted at 
other mines, all opérated by the Connellsville By-Product Company. 
e to accept any 
pay system at several other mines of 


aders said the miners would refus 
A policy of substituting a monthly 
e Paisley interests in West Virginia, 


onthly payments, 


erated in 


Officials of the Unjted 
proposed \e- 
three 


Union 
cut, 


Pennsylvania and Ohio has resulted 


an effort to enforce continuance of semi- 





Francis Again Held on Contempt Charge 


For printing without comment a re} 


Unioh upon the hearing of his own appeal in the 
delphia, Rothschild Francis, Virgin Island editor 
dered to appear before the district court at St. Thomas on 


are being taken by Union attorneys to appeal the 
sentence to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


of the American Civil Liberties 
Court of Appeais at Phila- 
and legislator, s been or- 


a charge of contempt 


90rt 


tained, be of service to rorki court. F al fr 
a ee + prancts was defended: before the Philadelphia court on appeal from two 
class in its documentation of political, sentences, one for criminal libel and the other for contempt of oe 48 on whate 
economic and cultural conditions, In| sentenced by George Washington Ne ~ og yp ae cata a native 
. F ntment Francis had opposed, for printing an article habia 

view of this, the Council recommended apport ‘ deral court at Philadelphia reversed the conviction on the 
policeman. Toe se iudee Wilt for trying to use libel laws to regulate 

the ize » ols bel charge, scoring Judge oe ee oe 2, eat anee AP ane : 

organized working class not to re oa It sustained the sentence of 30 days for contempt of court, vo rer : 

support the efforts of the so-called! which grew out of an editorial by Francis in his “Emancipator, charging that 

- 1 been “railroaded” in the libel case. Ti > court or 
-alectanaclnenearnmadinpeetle:dieese a receiving summons to appear again In Judge Williams court ecnes 
tributions through the union funds or! contempt charge, Francis immediately cabled the American Civil ses 
nion for aid. He was advis@i to plead not guilty and take appeal. . Steps 


original contempt of court 





Bakery Union Member 


ntempt 


s Cited for Co 


agreement with the affiliated union e > — ‘onfecti ; 
New York.—Five striking bakers of local 305, Bakery & ¢ gene sngy 4 
and with the qdoperation of the Inter- Workers’ International Union are charged with criminal gry tae - 
‘ hwarts » bakery has bee icketed ¢ 
national Federation of Trade Unions. | injunction obtained by yoy Saber aad aaah ee oat pontemet has never 
} . e 2 F 6 workers are held on $500 ba ach. ee . ; ‘ 
ee eee cee a, ee Seaene: neon charged in New York, so that this becomes a test case. 




















the workers and “ail those who love| 
freedom” “to break off all relations | 
with Italy, and particularly not to | 
make any journeys into that country | 
until the present reign of terror has 





\} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





UNIONS, SOCIETIES 
AND CLUBS 


May have free advice as to p 
talents, ete. Also free use of big 
important events. i] 

We manage dances for you at the cost |! 
of $25 including hall and music. iit 


| 
Apply by Mail to President of | 

|| 

1] 


Cultural Federation 


433 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK 


rogra: 
hall 


ms, || 
for | 
| 





” vg lecide hi 

Communist Red Cross) on the ground been suppressed.” It was me i od oo 
that the International Federation: of | the Swiss should get in touch oo 

: ; om jew > ¢: ing 
Trade Unions was the only competent LF. T. U. th: ith > inet Reniasapngy 
body for the organization of inter-| the possibilities of organizing an tn joa 
national relief actions. national action against the Fascist 

A resolution was passed protesting | tyranny.” 

against the brutal suppression of the 
trade unions in Italy and appealing to nimiaiinaaeiias —— 


ISA KREMER 


| Tickets from 75e to $3.50 (no tax) at box 


CONCERT BY 


POETRY FORUM 


Always Interesting 
Program Constantly Changed 
ADMISSION 25c 


Every Tuesday 
8—10:15 p. m. 


The Labor Temple 


244 East 14th Street, N. Y. City 








f | 
| a 


° 


World’s Greatest Singer 
Ballads and Folk Songs, 


Manhattan Opera House 


WMth St. and Eighth Ave. 


Sunday Evening, April 11th 


at 8:30 


arder by mail from Stuart Chase, 
Russian Reconstraction Farms, | 
New York City 


office or 
Treas, 
I 156 Fifth Avenue, 
( Chelsen 1104), 


ne., 


Tel. 








{! 


Are You Interested in the 
Finer Things in Life? 


Seeking Congenial Companionship? 
Worth While Friends? 
Intellectual and Social Intercourse? 


Join Culture Circle 


Weekly Meetings, Musicales, 
Dances 


Send stamped addressed 
for information to 


433 Lafayette St., New York 


envelope 
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- Our hearts are with the workers. 
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TIMELY 
TOPICS 











By Art Shields 


Clearfield, Pa.—The miners’ union 
is having a fight for life in the fourteen 








(Continued from page 1) 


ers. The owners will continue to try 
main 
issue by talk of Communists and out- 
The one job of the 
What is the 
United Textile Workers’ Unien doing 
to bring the day when the cloth we 
wear shall not be woven with the blood 


to distract attention from the 


side agitators. 
workers is to organize. 


and tears of exploited workers? 





Once 
New Yor 


ore the old parties, both in 
State and in the Nation, 


are following the suggestion that we 


Socialists made long ago. They are 
now talking at Albany and at Wash- 
ington about referendums on the mod- 
ification and enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act. As usual the old parties 
are a bit late in coming to these con- 
clusions. Something might be accom- 
plished by these referendums even 
now, provided all candidates would 
pledge themselves to abide by the re- 
sult of the popular vote. My own in- 
terest in a referendum on the liquor 
question does not arise from any great 
belief on my part in the initiative and 
referendum in general about which 
we used to get so excited some years 
ago. The value of referendum on the 
prohibition is twofold. First, if prop- 
erly managed, it may take the ques- 
tion out of party politics where it does 
Rot belong and where its presence 
merely distracts attention from fun- 
damental issues. Second, if we are 


- 


ever going to enforce prohibition or | 
any modification of the present policy | 
it must be on the basis of the active | 


approval of at least a majority not 
only in the nation but in particular 
states. The issue is not hard to un- 
derstand and it comes home personally 
to every man and woman. It is there- 
fore a peculiarly appropriate subject 
for a referendum vote. 





The expected seems to be happen- 
ing in China. The pro Japanese re- 
actignary, General Chang, is at the 
gates of Peking. He is there because 
the United States intervened in China's 
war and with the other powers com- 
pelled the Nationalist forces @ silence 
the forts and remove the mines which 
kept Chang’s forces at bay at the 
mouth of the Pei River. 
our action we appealed to an “un- 
equal treaty” extorted years ago from 
China by force. The White House 
should be deluged with protests. 





Those of you who care for labor's 


cause want to watch the despatches | 


from London above all other things 
just now. 
are interesting. The developments of 
Afussolini’s brutal dictatorship are al- 
ways worth watching. The court 


which tried the murderers of Matte- | 
otti all but found that martyr guilty | 
these and | 
other events in Italy merely’ show the 


of ‘his own death. But 
brutality of Fascist rule. No change 
now seems imminent. The real drama 
may be found in the development of 
the British coal situation. If 
miners strike on May 1 they will not 
strike alone. A long continued strike 
will bring Britain nearer a revolution, 
than some of us would have imagined 
possible a while ago. Circumstances 
in Britain are not favorable to a suc- 
cessful or constructive revolution 
growing out of a strike. One serious 
difficulty is the dependence of England 
upon foreign. The United States and 
the British dominions could starve out 
a revolution in England far easier than 
in Russia. British labor will require 
a peculiar order of courage and in- 
telligence in these next few weeks. 





COOLIDGE, TAFT 


To justify | 


Of course events elsewhere | 


the | 


soft coal producing counties of central 
Pennsylvania, where the bituminous 
fields begin. Here in District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers, several of the 
larger operators, employing a good mi- 
nority of the coal] diggers in this part 
of the State, have shamelessly broken 
their signed contracts with the union 
they dealt with many years, and are 
attempting to run their mines on the 
low 1917 wage scale, without check- 
weighmen and other union safeguards. 

The contracts calling for current 
wages and continued union recognition 
for another three-year period went into 
effect April 1, 1924, but it now appears 
that these operators never had any 
intention of keeping them beyond the 
time they needed to prepare for a fight 
with the union. While the ink was still 
drying on the contracts plans to break 
them were under way, * 

B. M. Clark, chief operator in the 
district, gave the game away April 2, 
the day after the treaty began to oper- 
ate. Clark, now fighting the union with 
injunctions, thugs and evictions, was 
doubly committed to the pact. He had 
signed up as president of the Associa- 
tion of Bituminous Coal Operators of 
‘Central Pennsylvania and as president 
of the largest operating concern in the 


Penn. Soft Coal Miners Battle 
Contract-Breaking Operators 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron| counties, throwing several 


Pennsylvania deposits. April 2 he is- 
sued a public statement seeking to un- 
dermine public confidence in the agree- 
ment. April 19 he followed with an 
urgent demand that the union modify 
the rates to suit what he called eco- 
nomic conditions. 

President John Brophy of the district 
union, seeing the drift of policy, replied 
with spirit that the agreement must be 
kept, that ‘the operators had entered 
into it with oyes open. Brophy met the 
Wage reduction argument by showing 
that a cut in the union fields would 
lead cuts by non-union competitors to 
the south, and, lastly, he emphasized 
that the ills of this overdeveloped in- 
dustry were due to more fundamental 
causes than could be solved by reducing 
the workers’ standards. 

As the year lengthened, Clark” and 
his association’s secretary, Charles 
O'Neill, a former district union vice- 
president, continued their barrage of 
propaganda for modification of the con- 
tract through the columns of the little 
pro-employer newspapers in Clearfield, 
Du Bois, Phillipsburg, Punxsutawney, 
Altoona and other central Pennsylvania | 
cities.’ Their lead was followed by! 
others. The climax came: when the 
Pittsburgh & Rochester shut down all 


break away he does its gradually. 
begins with a lockout. 


work petition from straw 


intimidation 


a pliant judge. 


by “leasing” the mines to a 


Company. This company, 


The hitch 
the two companies were really 


the leasing concern and furnishing 
with office room. 

Similar dummy leasing was practiced 
by 


panies regardless, and has _ stripped 





northern part of that district, the 





its operations in Jefferson and Indiana! tense of morality. 








By Julius Gerber 


| HE members of the party in the 
T city of New York will soon be 
| called upon to vote on the plan 
adopted by the last city convention 
to combine the management of the or- 
ganization and have one Central Of- 
fice with a Central Committee and a 
City Executive Committee. 

The idea of combining the manage- 
ment and administration of the party 
| organization in the greater city, is not 
new. In the days of the S. L. P. up to 
time of the split in 1899 we had one 
organization for the city of New York, 
and since then the question of amalga- 
mation, merger and combination came 
up from time to time. 





Many comrades, while realizing the 
benefits of one office and combined ad- 
| ministration, could not Help but fear 
| the results, as every time we had such 

an organization it fell in bad hands. 

In the S. L. P. days the organization 
was controlled by De Leon and Deleon- |. 
| ism and when for a short time follow- 
ing the memorable campaign of 1917 
we had a city committee, it again fell 
in the hands of the left wingers, de- 
spite the fact that the majority of the 
party in greater New York was not 
left wingish and were opposed to the 
left wing. . 

Then again the best period of Social- 
ist activity and the biggest gains in 
our party were at a time when each 
county was autonomous, and there was 
a friendly rivalry between the counties, | 

| 





| 
| 





and there is no doubt that the best | 
work will be done by the membership 
when the organization is close to them, 
they will work best for their own 
branch and will do little if anything 
for another branch even if that branch 
is across the street from where they 
live, and the same thing applies to the 
|} county or city organization. Then 
| mistakes were made by the proponents 
| of one organization for the city, in 
that they wanted to centralize all ac- 
tivities leaving little or nothing to the 
branches, and the desire to eliminate 
all county or borough lines, or they 
went to the other extreme and per- 
mitted the locals in the counties to 
function as county organizations with 


Socialist Party Organization 


in New York 


| convention, independent even of the 
|Central Committee can take up the 
mittee on which every county is as- | problems that confront the organiza- 
sured representation, and the Execu- tion, improve the shortcomings, iron 
tive Committee is responsible to and/out differences, learning by the ex. 
must report to the Central Committee, ;perience made during the year. 

while the Executive Committee has the|should we find that we cannot 
duty of planning the work and super-jalong together, then the convention 


branch is provided, the Central Com- 
mittee elects a City Executive Com- 


vising the central office, from where |may decide to separate, and that each | 


thousand 


Company, a subsidiary of the Buffalo,| miners out of work, and announcing 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Com-/ they would not reopen at the union 
pany, which taps some of the richest) scale. 


When a union operator decides to 
He 
Then, after the 
miners have starved for several months, 
he gets a few signatures to a back-to- 
bosses and 
company men, and attempts to start 
operations, saying that he is respond- 
ing to a demand from the workers. 
When a strike follows, he charges that 
is preventing his loyal 
workers from pursuing their own pleas- 
ure, and he gets out an injunction from 


That is what Clark did in early 1925. 
But first he varied the program a little 
dummy 
concern, the Jefferson & Indiana Coal 
it was said, 
had not signed the Jacksonville agree- 
ment and was not bound by its terms. 
in this assertion was that 
the 
same, Clark being the vice-president of | 
it | 


the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal 
Company as Sagamore, but the union | 
is carrying the fight to the parent com- 


from these contract-breakers their pre- | 


But} 
go | 








Labor’s 
Dividends 


Birmingham.—The death list re- 
sulting from an unexplained ex- 
plosion of Furnace No. 2 of the 
Woodward Coal and Iron Com- 
pany’s plant here stands at twenty- 
two. 














Two men died of injuries they 
received when a scaffold at 1,303 
Grand avenue, Maspeth, fell. 

Two assistant engineers were 
killed by an explosion of ammonia 
fumes on the Grace liner Santa 
Louisa, according to messages re- 
ceived at the line’s office here. 





James Gerebello, a street cleaner, 
was killed when a department 
truck was struck by a trolley car 
at Keap street and Lee avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Cape May, N. J.—Jesse Cramer 
Jr, of Saville, a workman on the 
new Aavalon road bridge, was 
killed when his belt caught in a 
pile driver and he was drawn under 
the machinery. 








| : 

The body of Mack M. Pike, a 
brakeman for the Long Island 
Railroad, was found in the Hoban 
freight yards at Hollis, Queens. 
The police believe he fell under 
the wheels of flat cars which were 
being moved in the yards. 


LIBERTY PROVES 
INTRUDER IN 
CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 





1) 


all the routine work of the party shall /local go its own way. In short, the}! 
be done. ;plan is, what may be called a “Trial 
| : ” s a” 

Provision is made for the organiza- | Marriage, the contracting parties 


but these | 4sree that for a period of one year 
their ac- {they will try and live together 
tivities to propaganda and organiza- | fifty-ftty (quite modern), 


tion of County Committees, 


committees shall confine on a 


basis 
in co-operation with and under the |@nd see whether we still love each 
supervision of the city organization. | Other enough to go on, and if we find 
The plan further provides that head- | that we can’t we will each go our way 
quarters or offices may be maintained | Without a fight, without animosity, or 
or supported by the city organization | We may find that’ while we do not care 
in the respective counties, so that the 


comrades in the various counties of | modern method of maintaining sep- 
New York will have a central point | 4rate quarters, we may meet often to | 
to go to when they have county or| talk over such matters as concern all 
| other business to transact. of us. 

The plan also provides that as soon In my opinion, this plan is ideal for 
as the finances of the city organiza- | the present, and should be adopted. 
tion permit, they shall employ organ- |1 am convinced that while we will | 
izers who. shall be assigned to a | work together for the next yvear we 
county who are to assist the county | Will learn to know each other better 
committees:in their work. and to understand each offer, so that 

It further provides that in the elec- | When the year is over we will not 





j want to part, and will continue, 
if we continue for years I am 
sure we shall never separate, 


tion of delegates to state conventions 
or national convention, or members of 
the state committee, the members in | 


a few 
because 





each county shall nominate and elect |} by that time our family will have 
the delegates or members to which grown to such an came 4 and they, the 
the county is entitled. newcomers, not knowing of our old} 
: ‘ wranglings and jealousies, will have | 
In other words, while the plan gives 
ss got so accustomed to work together | 
the comrades in each county auton- . 
oie inv the huct'of t} . 1 that there will be no separation. 
he conduct e age 
3 bt cag sh dae ate ae Much can be said what and how the 
and organization work, and in the se- ; : . 
new organization shall do, but that 
lection of representatives, the locals 
p : can be left for a latter date. At the 
combine and _ centralize all those ° ; 
es present let’s adopt the plan and let's 
things that can best be done from one . : | 
F try it. Things are shaping themselves | 
central point, 
in favor.of our movement and our 
Perhaps this is not the best plan |party. The opportunities are here. 
and there is room for improvement. | Let's avail ourselves of them. Let us | 


Perhaps we shall find that after work- | go to work and again bring New York 
ing together for some time that after lto take its place in the Socialist | 
all itis not compatible and that the movement that it held before. It can | 
locals in the city cannot work together, | pe done, if you, the members of the | 
then the plan provides for annual con- | party in New York, will do it. So 
ventions, so that the delegates to the | let's zo. 





all rights and privileges of a local and 
adding a superstructure of qa city com- 
mittee, with the result that the county 
organizations interfered with the city 
organization and the city organization | 
interfered with the county organiza- | 





oO 


Four Virtuoso from Venezuela 
By Martin Feinstein 
(English Secretary of the Venezuelan Labor Union) 


> 


and | 
| : | 
tion work in their respective counties, | that after the year we will take stock | 


to live together we will adopt the ultra | 


and | 


| stein of New 
| mittee defended 


Baldwin, director of that organization. 
| Ele read a sentence from the Lusk re- 
port, quoting Baldwin as saying that 
all of the A. C. L. U. board 
believed that anyone had the right to 
preach the overthrow of government 
by force. 
win is a pacifist, and does not approve 
of violence. Johnson raiged his voice 
in questions. Miss 
Edith Delaware 
League of Voters suggested 
that Johnson was reading from a red- 
and-black reprint of Lusk 
findings, published by the 
Security League. Johnson 
knowledge of the 


came from. Miss Spruance 


members 


higher accusatory 


of 


Spruance the 


Woman 


American 


where 
was firmly 
and 
whether 


Free her name 


She 


by to give 


was 


ordered 
affilfations, 
the League 


asked 
of Woman Voters of Dela- 


ment by force and violence. She 
plied that it stands for the rights of | 
citizens, but that its activity in this | 
instance was due to the growth of 
Prussianism and Fascism in public | 
administration, | 
Johnson proceeded to recite from | 
| the black-and-red document, the al- | 
leged radical attitudes of other mem- | 
| bers of the A. C. L. U. board, but 
finally agreed to let Dr. Darby finish | 
his statement, 
Reps. Sabath of Chicago and Dick- 


York in the com- 


the right of aliens to | 


alone 
considerate treatment, and deprecated 


the rough treatment of the witnesses. 


Spokesmen of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the railroad brother- 
hoods, the Natl. Catholic Welfare Con- 


ference, and the Natl, C - Counge of Jew- 

ish Women waited to be Weard. The | 
Social Service Commission of the Epis- 
York sent a let- 
deportation 
W. Wick- 
general, 


copal diocese of New 
ter of protest against the 
and registration bills. Geo. 
ersham, former attorney 
of this commission, 


as 
wrote a 


the propcsed 


one per- 


against 


sonal protest 





APRIL 7, and for a week thereafter, the Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists will hold forth in Washington. In that capital, 


| 
where hot- 





tion. 

SHARE STEEL The plan adopted now, takes the 
happy middle of the road, while it 
creates a city organization, it leaves | 


} the possibility of a county organization 
| and provides that one can not and 
shall not interfere with the other, 
they 
helping the other, instead of 
fering with each other. 


SWAG 


——e—_ 

(Continued from page 1) acc 
it has rolled up profits totaling $3,682,- 
886,191, of which $2,171,000,000 was 
available for dividends. It has paid 
cash dividends totaling $1,279,953,785. 
Common dividends have amounted to 
$631,544,001, which is sheer velvet, as 
practically all the common stock at the 
beginning was water. The corporation 
has put value behind this worthless 


now held by the various locals shall 
continue, but the locals agree to co- 
operate under one organization and | 
that all the privileges now enjoyed by 
the locals be transferred to the city 
organization. 

For the proper management of 
affairs, a Central Committee composed 


the 





stock by reinvesting over a billion dol- of delegates of all branches of the 
lars: out of excess profits in the in- party in the city of New York with 
dustry. adequate representation of every 





| 














New Monthly | 


__ Interest Plan 


| 
| 


| 











Money deposited on or before the 3rd 
business day of any month will draw 


interest from the lst day of that month. 
Interest Payable Quarterly 
Interest at 


the Rate of %, Per Annum 


Has Been Declared for the Quarter 
March 31, 1926 
ORGANIZED 1850 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
154 EAST 86TH ST. | 644 BROADWAY 


Between 3d and Lexington Ave. Corner Bleecker Street 
Open Monday till 9 P. Open Monday to 6:30 P. M. 


Deposits Over $22,000,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Endirg 














shall be rather co-extensive, one | 


The plan provides that the charters | 


| These gentlemen 
| are journalists, professional ones. 


| black one. Venezuela, with a self-per- > 
petuating President, Mr. Gomez him- metge ate — or Ugnt—why, then 
self; with a sadist oligarchy, with a| © i8 perfectly at liberty, 


air is always on tap, bombast will be the order of the day. And, among | 
the performers there will be four virtuoso from Venezuela. Let me introduce | 
the gentlemen: A. Fernandez Garcia, slippery eel of “El Nuevo Diario”; Luis | 
Teofilo Nunez, confidence man of “El Universal”; Carlos R. Rohl, age pond 
prestidigitator of “El Sol’; and Juan Carmona, calisthenic cucumber of “El 

| Impulso.” Hats off to Their Honorablenesses. It’s from Venezuela | 
to these shores, an expensive trip, and such gentlemen as these must needs | 
| travel in style. Well, don't worry over? | 


a long way 





is they happen to know the ropes. | They'll give you a cigarette, and tell | 
Word has gone round, and, after they | you, cross their innocent hearts, that | 
| {such a thing simply can’t be. If you 


have sweated their bit at Washington, 
will head immediately, 
prono,” as the Oshkoshese idiom has it, 
| to a rendezvous in a street called Wall, | 
| for an affectionate exchange of felicita- 
| tions with its pious menagerie. Bulls? 
Bears? Screaming American eagles?! 
have no fear; they| 
They 
know their price. And so does Wall 
Street. And so does that old moribund 
crab of the hills, Juan Vicente Gomez, | 
wearing clothes, and passing for 
human. | 


“muy | happen to be a pesky Socialist and ad- 
some impertinent 
about human liberty, they'll show you 
a heap of statistics, proving that every 
man in Venezuela, in exchange for his 
coin of the realm, has the full support} 
of the army and navy and the under- 
taker to get lit up on aguardiente to 
his heart's content and finish off on 
half a dozen oh-so-strong native ciga- 
ros. A funeral is always interesting 
Yes, there’s liberty in Venezuela—i 
a man isn't a Socialist, a Communist, 


they | 


questions | 


vance 





rd 
so . 


a 


' . owdy Bolshevik; if he doesn’t prof: 
“There is an end for all things rowdy waren if he doesn’t profane 
monstreus-eyed, holy water; if he doesn't look cross- 
And tongues that babble for a eyed at a portrait of Gomez; if he} 
kowtows to every pompous little ass | 


bloody feast, 
Over the roads of terror there 
will ride 


that draws government pay; if he hochs 
himself hoarse whenever the first lady | 
of 


the 


le goes Dy } rar s o 
A cavalcade with banners from | and goes by in her carrlage; if | 
the east.” he writes cute little anniversary verses 
every time the Old Man turns a corner} 


and once in a} 
But the picture is a 


I try to be optimistic 
while I succeed. 


in time; if he sees his brother broken 


and bloody in a fracas for liberty and 








ALTOONA.—Two men are dead 
as the result of the crash of a 
Pennsylvania passenger train into 
Kladder station. 


malfeasant priesthood, with a swarm of 
truckling and venal glorifiers of the 
Old Man, all of whom, but for the grace 
of Venezuela oil and Yankee gold, might | 
be hitting the line, proletariat-wise, in 
a Bowery beanery or in a Salvation 
Army soup kitchen, 

Venezuela, I say, hard hit. But 
not if you believe the four virtuoso 
from Venezuela, No, they have eyebrows 
trained to pucker politely at such an 
outrageous barbarism as the truth. 





HIGHLAND, !!l.—Charles Hack- 
ett, a locomotive engineer, was 
killed when Pennsylvania train No. 
13, fast mail and express train from 
New York to St. Louis, was de- 
railed. 


is 








(Continued from page 1) 
evidenced by heavy fines and in some 
instances jail sentences. 

In order to assert its legal right to 
picket peacefully the Union has held a 
number of mass picket demonstrations 
in which six to eight thousand work- 
ers have picketed the fur shops in a 
quiet but thoroughly impressive line 
which extended for dozens of city 
blocks. At one of these demonstra- 
tions the police attacked the workers 
in a most brutal r-anner and ma ir- 

|} rests were made. But two 
demonstrations which |! ¢ 
have been perfectly orderly 


legislation as being contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions, 


FURRIERS’ STRIKE 
IN SEVENTH 
WEEK 


A hearty endorsement of the manner 
which the strike has been carried 
Trade 


in 


on came from the Central 











Internat t Schachtman 
is travel ious fur 
centers o make it im- 
possible York manufac- 
turers to their wor done else- 
where t ce In a st . 
ment iss y! said, “If the fur 

ik th can be the New 
de ands by hav e th 
ut of wn re grei 
So far I glad to sé 
uve success we ed off 
all such attempts.” 
Vice-President Winnick is the 


as 


place of Sct itman 
dent in New York while 


on the road. 
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the latter is 
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Kane suggested that Bald- 


committee 


denied | 
document | 


ware stands for overthrow of govern- | 
| 
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BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 
You shorten your life many years when 


you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 





evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 


At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 














More than half your teeth sre under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substance§ 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of a de oe 
trates the gum issues, ‘soaks into the deep 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 
latic medication recommended by leading 

It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 

























and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm 
pmall healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitarys 
Sise AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, i 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 
Famils Get the AMEGIN habit and know the ee of @ 
Size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth 
75¢. 
=” XY AMEGIN 
Glass 
Container. 


PRONOUNCE- 11 AMMA@= JIN 
PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 
























Order Your Suit 
and Top Coat Now! 


To satisfy the great demand for “Majestic” Made- 
to-Order Garments, we. have engaged extra cutters, 
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tailors, bushelmen, finishers and salesmen. 








We have the finest display of 1926 Spring 
Fabrics—domestic and imported—Woolens, Tweeds, 
Cheviots, etc., from which to make a satisfactory 
selection for your 


SPRING and SUMMER 
SUITS TO ORDER 


in any style you want at 


$77.50 325, 330), $35 


in the latest models and guaranteed to give the most 





satisfactory wear. 


TOP COATS TO ORDER 
$22.50 to $32.50 


Stylish models, excellently tailored, select fabrics. 


Every garment is made to your individual measure, 
and guaranteed for quality, style and ft. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 


108 E. 14th St. | | 38 E. 12th St. 


d and 4th Avs 83 Delancey St. bet, Bway and Univ. BL 
112 W. 116th St. ine a 98 Second Av. 
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INCORPORATED 
New York and Vicinity and 49 Branche: 

in the United States. 
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241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a m.-6 p.m Sat,9a m. 
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shall the policy of New 
; State be towards its 
yter power resources? Should 
es or, as they are now 
lously called, licenses, be granted 
Yate corporations or individuals 
bloit these natural resources for 
purpose of developing and dis- 
ing hydraulic power, as the Re- 
want? 
should the state develop the 
resources at its own expense— 
reservoirs, dams, generating 
“plants and all structure necessary to 


can 


. tile 


\ produce hydraulic power—then lease it 


to, or contract with private cor- 
or individuals for the pur- 


¢ pose of distribution, as the Governor 


and Senator Straus, speaking for the 


| Democrats, want? 


Or should the state develop its water 
resources, generate hydraulic power, 
and through public agencies build and 
maintain a comprehensive system of 
transmission lines and distributing 
stations and sell electrical energy for 


light, heat and power to municipalities 


and private consumers, at cost, as So- 
cialists and other believers in public 
ownership want? 

What Is Involved 

It seems to me the answer to these 
questions is simple enough if you only 
know what it is all about. » 

The first thing I ought to make 
clear is what this controversy involves. 
It concerns itself with the disposition 
of vast water falls, which, whgn 
utilized, will produce approxima 
2,000,000 hhorse-power of electricity a 
year. Those waterfalls are now the 
property of the state except for cer- 
tain rights the Federal government 
has in boundary streams, The main 
waterfalls are St. Lawrence River, 
with an estimated capacity for the 
production of 800,000 H. P. electricity 


. @ year, and the Niagara with an es- 


timated capacity for the production of 
500,000 H. P. of electricity a year; the 
remainder are the inland waters. 

It is estimated that one H. P. of en- 
ergy is equivalent to the power of 10 
average men. Thus the electrical en- 
ergy involved in this controversy is 
equivalent to the power of 20,000,000 
average men. 

In dollars it represents electrical 
energy worth about $100,000,000 a 
year. Such a stake is worth fighting 
for! 
What is more, by a wise policy, the 
electrification .of this state would 
lighten the burden of the farmer, en- 
courage agriculture, stimulate indus- 
try and reduce the drudgery of house- 
work in the home of the plain people, 
to a minimum. 

Resources Hitherto Wasted 

Due to a do-nothing policy, this state 
has permitted these great natural re- 
gources to be wasted. For over 20 

ater-power has been 2 football 
of politics. 

And, if | may be bold and can- 
did, | believe the present fight in 
Albany over water-power is more 
politics than anything else, each 
side trying hard to crystalize an 
issue for the next state election. 
Concretely, what is the present sit- 

vation? 

The point of view of the Repub- 
iicans is represented by the existing 
law on the subject, which was enacted 
im 1921 under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Miller, The modifications pro- 
posed by the Hughes Commission, 
even if adopted by the Legislature, 
will still leave the law substantially 
the same. - 

Briefly, the law its this: A N. » A 
Water Power Commission has been 
created, which includes among its 
members, such mere figure-heads, for, 
I know, they have no time for the 
business of the commission—they 
must run their respective machines— 
the Speaker of the Assembly and the 
Temporary President of the Senate. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


For a competent plumber and a good 
Socialist who wishes to come to Flor- 
ida. Communicate with Comrade W. L. 
Case, 229 South Tenth Street, Palatka, 
Florida, and further information will 


be given. 
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New York Republicans Favor Private Operation; 
A Socialist Plan 
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Smith for Private Distribution; 
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The commission has power to make 
grants, on behalf of the state, to pri- 
vate corporations, or individuals, to 
divert and use for power or other pur- 
poses any waters of the state in which 
the state has a proprietory right or 
interest. It is authorized to investi- 
gate applications, to grant preliminary 
permits for the purpose of insuring 
priority, and eventually, to grant 
franchises, which they call licenses. 
The “licenses” are limited to fifty 
years. 
No Rental Standards Fixed 

The commission is empowered to 
fix an annual charge or rental for the 
period of the “licenses.” No standard, 
however, is prescribed by which the 
rental can be fixed. 

Under the law the commission must 
provide in the “licenses” that the State 
has a right to regulate and control 
the use and distribution of the power 
generated; the right to fix reasonable 
rates to be charged to consumers for 
hydraulic energy by the “licensees”; 
and the right to regulate the service 
and capitalization of the “licensees.” 
The commission cannot, itself, regu- 
late rates! That power is delegated to 
the Public Service Commission. 

The commission was also to make 
surveys and investigations and collect 
data concerning the developed and un- 
developed water power resources of the 
State and to report the same to the 
Legislature from year to year. It is 
authorized to represent this State in 
any of the conference or negotiations 
with the Federal authorities concern- 
ing the boundary streams, such as 
Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River. 

These last two provisions in con- 
nection with the Senators’ legislation 
on the question should be borne in 
mind. I understand that since the 
commission was created no “licenses” 
were granted except during the year 
1925. That year 
granted for varicus projects which 
will net the State a rental of approxi- 
mately $460,000 a year. Applications 


are now pending, undetermined, for 
grant in the lower Niagara and for the 
right to develop the St. Lawrence 
River, involving over one million horse- 
power. The hearings on these applica- 
tions have been held too recently to 
require review or comment. 
What Hughes Proposes 

The only important changes the 
Hughes report recommends is that no 
grants of water power rights shall be 
made by the commission without the 
approval of the Governor; that no 
license be granted unless signed by the 
Governor. 

That is the position of the Republi- 
can party, the majority in the Legis- 
lature. They are frankly for private 
ownership, private operation and pri- 
vate management of this public utility, 
and are ready, on terms, to hand over 
to the private utility corporations’ the 
Water resources of the State. Their 
attitude is clear. It is easy to under- 
stand it. 

What is the Governor's and Senator 
Strauss’ position? 

First of all, they desire to repeal the 
law enacted in 1921. That they seek 
to accomplish through the Strauss bill 
bearing introductory number 435. That 
bill is short and clear. 

With that bill I agree entirely. But 
that is purely destructive. 

What of the Governor's affirmative 
and constructive program? It is con- 
tained in Senator Strauss’ bill bearing 
introductory number 434. This bill is 
extremely disappointing. I regret to 
say that the Governor has failed to 
propose any kind of program with re- 
gard to the development of water 
power by the State upon which the 
Legislature and the people could pass. 
Concretely, the bill itself is -nothing 
more than a pious wish, a general 
statement that the power authority 





licenses had been} 


which is sought to be created shall 

develop the water resources in the in- 

terests of all the people of the State. 
Commission Is Limited 

There is nothing in this proposed 

legislation that would give the power 


authority the means by which to de- 
velop the water resources. It is not 
given the power to acquire property by 
condemnation or purchase; it does not 
propose any plan for State develop- 
ment; it does not lay the basis upon 
which the power authority would sell 
the hydro-electric energy thus devel- 
oped; it does not enable the authority 
to build anything. In short, the pro- 
posed legislation is another attempt to 
postpone the whole question and defer 
decision for some future Legislature. 
The Governor himself, in his state- 
ment, reported in the press of March 
15, says that: 

“The bill introduced by Senator 
Strauss provides, first of all, for 
nothing more than a survey, with 
instructions to the power authority 
to report a plan to the Governor 
and the Legislature.” 

But it is not investigation that the 
State needs in connection with water 
power. We have had that for over 
twenty years. We have had it pretty 
nearly every year during the past ten 
years. There is ample information in 
the reports of the legislative commit- 
tees and commissions on every phase 
of the water power question in this 
State. 

I regret that the Governor straddled 
this issue. I regret that his program 
is purely negative and destructive. 
Together with a good many other New 
Yorkers, I have great admiration for 
the fighting qualities and the humane- 
ness of Governor Smith, but I should 
have liked to see him back of a real 
movement for public ownership, con- 
trol and management of the water 
powers of this state. 

If the Bill Were Adopted 

But assuming that this power au- 
thority ultimately reports a plan to 
the Legislature for state development 
and private distribution; and, assum- 
ing, further, that the impossible hap- 
pens and some future legislature actu- 
ally adopts this Democratic program— 
what then? What does that program 
amount to? Simply this: The state 








would lay out vast amounts of capi- 
tal on the development of rich natural 
resources and then lease it to some 
private public utility corporation to be 
exploited by that corporation in its 
own interest. That would be very 
much in keeping with the opinion of 
one of the high officials of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Mr. Owen D. 
Young, who is a staunch believer in 
private ownership and distribution. In 
his letter to the Governor, Mr. Young 
said: 

“The cost of energy developed 
from falling water is determined, 
very largely, by the cost of capi- 
tal employed in the development. 
A public corporation whose securi- 
ties would be exempt from taxation 
under the federal law and the state 
law should produce, if properly set 
up, the required money substan- 
tially cheaper than a private cor- 
poratian could obtain it.” 

The plan proposed by the Governor 
and the Senator would be very much 
analogous to the one followed in the 
City of New York in its subway sys- 
tems. The city built the subways 
under city streets at the enormous 
expense of over three hundred million 
dollars, then handed them over to the 
private traction companies for a long 
period ofYears to be operated for 
the profits of those corporations. The 
sorry mess these traction corporations 
made of the subway systems in New 
York is known to you all. 

What difference is there in principle 
or in practical operation between the 
present Republican plan and the Dem- 
ocratic proposed plan? It seems to 
me the practical advantages as be- 
tween the two, are in favor of the ex- 
isting law. 

Under the existing plan, the state 
would lease to private companies its 
raw natural resources only. If they 
make a bad bargain, so can a bad 
bargain be made in the lease or con- 
tract after development. 

Change Throws In Credit 

Under the proposed Democratic plan 


tne state would lease the natural re- 


‘from public ownership of the water 





sources plus a vast amount of state 
credit—the cost of development. 

As far as regulating prices to the 
ultimate consumers is concerned, there 
would be a little difference between the 
Democratic and the Republican plans 
as the general market would determine 
the price private public utility cor- 
porations would be allowed to charge 
for electricity. 

Distributing companies in making 
leases or contracts for the distribution 


transmission and distribution to cover 
the whole state. They would not seek 
to skim the surface by acquiring the 
rich water-falls and neglect or ignore 
the smaller ones. The private com- 
panies would not have the social pur- 
pose of conservation, of regulation, of 
flow, of reclaiming submerged lands 
as well as stimulating agriculture, as 
the public would have, if it were in 
charge of distribution as well as de- 
velopment. 

There are a lot of collateral probe 
lems associated with the scientific plan 
of water development and hydro-elec- 
tric distribution. It is estimated that 
there are in this state water wheels, 
having a capacity of about eighty hun- 
dred and thirty thousand horse-power, 
used for manufacturing and industrial 





of hydraulic energy developed by the 
state will insist upon substantial 
terms. They will want their leases to 
be for at least twenty-five or fifty 
years. They will have to undergo the 
expense of building transmission lines 
and distributing stations. To all in- 
tents and purposes, they will stand 
in. the same relation to water power 
developed by.the state as they. would 
by merely leasing the raw natural re- 
sources. 

There is no magic in the state de- 
velopment of water resources. Unless 
there are advantages to be obtained 
for the public by public development, 
it shall not be undertaken at all. The 
great benefits that would be derived 


resources would lie in the distribution, 
and as much, and perhaps, more than 
in the development. It fs there that 
a public body could determine what 
classes of the communities should be 
served first and the cost, where the 





power should be directed, what locali- 
ties are to be particularly helped. To 
leave all that to regulation is to do 
what we have been taught, again and 
again, to be a complete failure. Regu- 
lation has broken down, as every frank 
and candid student of the question of 
public utilities knows it. 


Favors Public Distribution 
I believé in public distribution "of 





hydraulic power as well as public de- 
velopment. Public agencies, alone, 
would find it both possible and feasible 
to plan a comprehensive system of 





Fraternal Insurance as a Party Cement 


A Proposal to Meet the Problem of the 
Transitory Nature of Socialist Membership 


By Cameron H. King 


NE feature of Socialist Party or- 
ganization which has impressed 
every party worker and official 

has been the transitory nature of its 
membership... Thousands of people join 
the party, pay a few months dues and 


then drop out. Some are re-enlisted, 


but many more lapse into the ranks of 
mere “friends and sympathizers.” If 
the party had been able to retain as 
members the numerous persons who 
have been signed up, its membership 
today would probably number a half- 
million. 

It is evident that one of our greatest 
problems of organization is the reten- 
tion of these temporary members. A 
waning interest in party affairs, bore- 
dom at the rather dull routine of local 
meetings and a feeling that the party 
gives no adequate return either in in- 
struction or amusement or practical 
results for the time and money devoted 
to it—these are some of the more im- 
portant reasons for the “high rate of 
mortality” in our membership. We 
must seek a remedy that will counter- 
balance these reasons. 

The desire to get some benefit out of 
Socialist Party membership is a natural 
and proper one, and inevitable. That 
benefit may be spiritual, intellectual or 
material; but we join and retain our 
membership for some satisfaction or 
Where a 
comrade lets his membership lapse we 
may be sure that he feels he is no 
longer getting any benefit. We may 
feel that such a comrade is not ideal- 
istic enough or lacks tenacity of opin- 
ion and purpose; but the defect really 
lies in the form and methods of the 
organization when it fails to meet the 
requirements of the average man and 
woman who joins the party but cannot 
be held. The long procession of a half- 
million members into the party and out 
again is an indictment against the 
organization. 

If our loss of membership had merely 
followed the economic and political 
fortunes of the country we might ac- 
cept it philosophically as unavoidable. 
But during the boom years of our or- 
ganization there was a constant stream 
out of the party as well as into it. 
This indicates that the grip of the 
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party upon these members was and is 
defective and feeble, 





For some time the conviction has 
been growing in my mind that the 
party must venture into a new field if 
it is to be more than a transitory rest- 
ing place for brief enthusiasms. The 


points us a valuable lesson, Founded 
the same year as the Socialist Party, it 
has grown steadily to a membership of 
more than 100,000. It is a Socialist 
organization. Its purposes, education- 
ally and politically, are the same as 
those of the party. Its field for prose- 
lytizing is narrower, being limited to 
the Jewish-speaking workers. It has 
lacked the advantage of the publicity 
of political campaigns in securing ad- 
herents. It has been subject to the 


experience of the Workmen’s Circle; 


Same adverse and disruptive influences 
as the party organization. Yet it has 
held its membership and grown steadi- 
ly while the party organization has 
gone up and gone down in violent fluc- 
tuations to its present low ebb. 

I think it is unquestionable that the 
secret of the success of the Workmen's 
Circle as compared with the Socialist 
Party dues-paying organization is-to 
be found in the fact that the mutual or 
fraternal insurance of the Circle pro- 
vides a benefit to its members and ties 
them to it by their lively, personal, 
beneficiary interest. Why should not 
the Socialist Party organization create 
such an interest among its member- 
ship? 

We think of ourselves as a + pominent 





party and of fraternal insurance as 





foreign to the scope of political organi- 
zation. However, in practically every 
State where they have official primary 
elections our dues-paying organization 
is not recognized by law. The law has 
erected its own method of constituting 
committees, conventions and party or- 
ganizations. We have adapted our- 
selves to the law very imperfectly. As 
a matter of fact the law leaves little 
or no room in its official machinery for 
our dues-paying organization. The 
“red-card” party in the view of the law 
is simply a group of unofficial political 
clubs. Why not recognize this fact and 
proceed to organize these clubs, our 
party locals, on a mutual or fraternal 
beneficiary basis that will develop them 
into far more powerful political and 
educational instruments both in mem- 





of servile labor in the American 


came to be a futile source of unearned 


In a notable study (Free 


ers, political prisoners and convicts provided the 
“primitive accumulation” of capital derived its origin. 


talism have their basis in his former servitude. 
part in the evolution of American institutions and these cannot be fully under- 
stood without a knowledge of his history. 


Some Negroes Who Were Free 
By James Oneal 


ONTRARY to the general view, Negro slaves did not provide the first form 


White servants, redemption- 

labor from which 
However, the Negro 
income and some of the pillars of capi- 
He has played an important 


colonies. 





Heads of Families in the United States 
in 1830. By Carter G. Woodson, Wash- 
ington: The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc., $5) 


the history of the free Negro in the 
South during the old regime and in 
the North as well. There are 296 pages 
devoted to listing the names of free| 
Negroes in the Stataes in the year! 
1830, but the chief interest the reader 
will find in this work is the introduc- 
tion of 54 pages. 

Here Mr. Woodson presents an ad- 


mirable review of the economic, social, 
educational and political status of the 
free Negro in the North and the South | 
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during the ante-bellum period. The 
comparison of his status in both sec- 
tions brings out some striking con- 
trasts which are not creditable to the 
| North and which strengthens the view 
that the friendship shown for the 
Negro in the North when he escaped 
from slavery’ was prompted more by 
hatred of the slave system than affec- 
tion for the Negro- himself. 
Color Line Not So Definite 

Nor was the color line rigidly ad- 
| hered to as a race dogma by whites | 
| in the South when material interest 
| made it profitable to ignore it. The 


| Idea of race superiority was certainly | 
set aside when some planters married 
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we have a valuable contribution to! 


| white women servants to Negroes in 
order to obtain slaves from the off- 
spring of such unions. We also know 
that white masters were not averse to 
cohabiting with Negro women slaves 
pot selling their own offspring in the 
| Slave market. The large number of 
| mullatoes in the South was always an 
| effective answer to those who accused 
| the abolitionists of a desire to “amal- 
| gamate the races.” 
It is curious to note the effect of the 
| ideas of the American revolution on 
the status of the Negro. In the North 
at least he realized full liberty for a 
time. Even marriage between blacks 
and whites was accepted without social 
odium being cast upon either party to 
ssuch unions, but the first decade of the 
nineteenth century brought a reaction 
so that in the thirties and forties these 
unions, became odious. Reaction 
brought increasing prejudice against 
the Negro, and before the middle of 
the century a number of race riots had 
| disturbed Northern cities, especially in 
Pennsylvania. In the course of time 
the free Negro was debased, and from 
this study it would appear that his de- 
cline in the social order both North 
and South proceeded about the same 
time and at about the same rate in both 
| sections. 


South Let Them Vote 





| 


nomic barriers raised against the free 
Negro in the North so discouraged him 
that there are some cases of free 
Negroes returning to the South and 
selling themselves as slaves! Facts 
ike these are likely to revise our 
opinions about a generous and humane 
North rising in godlike wrath to de- 
stroy slavery in order to raise the 
Negro to the status of a full citizen. 
Of course, there were those who thus 
regarded the Negro, but we also recall 
that there were Northern States that 
refused the free Negro the suffrage 
during the Civil War and the recon- 
struction that followed, and these 
States were controlled by Republicans. 

Mr. Woodson has drawn upon his ; 
other works for this informing. intro- 
duction. It is an admirable digest of 
his own and the writings of others on 
this theme. It is so compact in its 
information and so informing in its 
interpretation of so many factors re- 
lated to the free Negro in our history 
that one finds it difficult to do it 
justice. We can only add that posses- 
sion of the book is essential to those 
who would understand one important! 
phase of American economic and social : 
history. 





In Danish union circles efforts are 
being made to smooth over the difficul- 
ties between the Danish Working- 
men’s Association and the central 
union organization, which resulted 
last September in the, passing of a 
resolution by the Workingmen’s As- 
sociation for withdrawing from the 
central body by a vote of 208 to 166. 
As this withdrawal does not become 
effective until one year after its an- 
nouncement, it is hoped that the 
would-be seceders may be made to see 
the error of their ways in time -and 
thus keep the some 85,000 members of 
the Association within the Federation 





In some of the Southern States the| 
free Negro was‘ permitted to vote as/| 


late as the second and third decade of | 


the nineteenth century. 
about this period that the full possi- 
bilities of the cotton gin and textile 
machinery were becoming evident, and 
as slavery became more profitable the 
free Negro began to lose caste. In 
fact, 
him into a slave. At the same time 
the increasing social, political and eco- 


But it was| 


legislation tended to transform | 


of Labor, the total membership of 
which is about 237,000. The main 
cause of the dissension is dissatisfac- 
tion with “moderate” union leaders by 
Lyngsie, leader of the unskilled} 
workers in the big strike of last! 
spring, when 130,000 men and women 
blocked the Danish employers’ at- 
tempt to abolish the sliding wage 
scale that had enabled the workers’ 
earnings to keep pace with the rise in 





the cost of living. 


bership and money than they have ever 
been heretofore? 

If one thinks of the successful poli- 
tical organization in this country one | 
must rate highest those which have) 
persistently through many years given 
their active membership some return 
for their service. It is not merely the 
“cohesive power of public plunder” 
that makes Tammany the powerful 
political organization that it is. It is 
the numerous services it performs for 
its adherents and supporters, from the 
jobs it gives some, and the pull with 
the judge for the union man in trouble 
to the picnics of Little Tim and the} 
scuttle of coal from Big Tim. Tam- | 
many is unique in age and power, but 
its principles of organization have their 
successful counterparts in many other 
places. 

The Socialist party certainly cannot 
imitate the illegitimate and corrupt 
methods by which the capitalist par- 
ties purchase the services of their pre- 
cinct captains and ward bosses. But 
we can find legal and moral means of 
mutual benefit by which the members 
may. be bound to the organization and 
to each other in ties of comradeship. 

A beneficiary interest in the organ- 
ization would tend inevitably to spur 
members to a livelier participation in 
its affairs. Psychologically it would 
react to strengthen belief in the par- 
ty’s principles. It is much easier to 
keep one's faith in a steadily growing 
and successful organization. It would 
encourage. hope and stimulate zeal. 
By the mere process of retaining those 
already members it would make possi- 
ble a steady growth through the acqui- 
sition of those new adherents who | 
come to us In the spasmodic member- 
ship campaigns we engage in. And as | 
soon as we 








could announce a real 
srowth the flagging spirits of those | 
now inside would be revived and we | 
would witness a miraculous resurrec- | 
tion among those whose hope has died. 

It should go without saying that the 
type of fraternal insurance adopted 
should be based on sound actuarial 
principles. We should not try to make | 
cheap insurance the great attraction | 
of the organization, with the danger 
of ending in bankruptcy as some have 
done. The insurance feature should be | 
subordinate. The amount of the in- 
dividual benefits should be compara- 
tively small and the dues or premiums 
should not be burdensome. 


Much more might be said in favor | 


of the proposal and objections might | 


be stated and answered. But there 
will be time enough and more room 
later. Local San Francisco, endorsing | 
the proposal already approved by the | 
California Regional Conference of last | 
summer, has submitted to the Agenda 
Committee of the National Conventicn | 
a resolution asking that the National 
Convention appoint a Commission to 
investigate the feasibility and desir- 
ability of such a form of organization. 
I hope that the delegates will receive 
the suggestion with an open mind. 
We are at a very low ebb in organiza- 
tion and therefore in an excellent place 
to change our methods. It would be/| 
better to make the change during the 
next year when we would have no na-| 
tion-wide campaign on to absorb our 
attention. I firmly believe that we can 
now lay the foundation for steady and 
permanent growth by ,adopting at 


methods proposed, 


purposes. There are hundreds of 


| hydro-electric power plants, most of 


which operate only part of the year 
due to the lack of water in dry months. 
Most of them are supplemented by 
powerful steam auxiliary plants which 
are highly expensive. By a proper and 
systematic conservation of water the 
regulation of these streams could be 
effectuated successfully, and great gain 
could be secured to industry and to 
the public. 

Ontario’s Example 5 

The successful public ownership and 
distribution of electricity in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario properly began with 
distribution and not with development. 
The commission there was not much 
concerned who generated the hydro- 
electric energy; they were concerned 
with who distributed it. They began 
by buying wholesale electrical energy 
from private @mpanies and distribut- 
ing it to the municipalities and pri- 
vate consumers at cost. Only after 
their co-operative public enterprise 
proved eminently successful and when 
city after city had become educated to 
the principle of public ownership and 
distribution of hydro-electric energy 
did the Ontario Power Commission 
commence to go into the business of 
development as well as distribution. 
They began by buying up private 
plants and then by building plants of 
their own. Today over three hundred 
municipalities are being supplied with 
electricity at cost in the Province of 
Ontario under public development and 
distribution which owns properties in 
the aggregate of a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

What the Province of Ontario could 
do, the State of New York can. 

There is no magic in the words 
“public development.” If I were to 
make a start at all to have the gov- 
ernment serve the community in the 
field of hydro-electric power, and if I 
were suspicious of the capacity of the 
government to go into the whole en- 
terprise successfully, I would begin 
with distribution rather than begin 
with public development. 

It seems to me if the public of this 
state is to be educated to public own- 
ership of hydro-electric power, it 
should be done on behalf of real public 
developmcnt and distribution. f 

(From an address delivered be- 
fore the Town Hall Club, March 

26, 1926, New York City). 
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Let the Gyps Fall 
Where They May 








publishing in this column certain criticisms of 
the do-nothing policies of old-line labor “‘lead- 

* ers” none has denied the truth of the original charges 

which were that the underlying policy of the A. F. 

of L. is, to all appearances, apologetic rather than 

militant, that company unionism is everywhere mak- 

ing tremendous progress, that no concerted or con- 
; sistent drive is being made to organize the great 
masses of unorganized workers. eS 

Nearly every letter has contained mention of W. Z. 
Foster and suggested that any criticism of the A. 
F. of L. immediately lines up the critic with the 
“Wild men.” This is a bit pathetic. Are the defense 
mechanisms of the pay-rollers so delicately adjusted 
that even the mildest adverse comment on their lack 
of activity serves to touch off the “Bolshevist Buga- 
boo”? Mind you, they seem to be in such a jumpy 
state that they consider that all criticism is answered 
by yelling “Red” at the critic. Never mind about the 
actual facts, make no attempt to answer specific 
charges, ignore the record ang responsibility of those 
levelling these charges, just shout, “Moscow,” and the 
trick is turned. 

Then, of course, there is the old, old game of turn- 
ing on the critic and asking him where he gets oft? 
“May I rise to inquire who appointed you to the lofty 
position of critic?” asks one trade union correspond- 
ent. Well, Brother, I have no such appointment. I 
had not realized that the A. F. of L. was so plu-per- 
fect an organization that it is forbidden to discuss 
its policies in any but an awed and worshipping tone. 
Surely things are worse than I described them, if the 
situation is such that it is lese majestie to touch on 
subjects that are of interest not only to trade union 
members, but to those who may be “outside” the la- 
Sor movement and are nevertheless vitally concerned 
with its real progress. If we know from first-hand 
experience that the rank and file of unionists are 
being led down blind alleys, are being bemused and 
befuddled by the preaching of a bourgeois philosophy, 
are being abandoned in great numbers by their so- 
called “leaders,” what then? Are we to sit on the 
side-lines and watch this edifying spectacle in muz- 
zled silence, leaving to the extremists all forms of 
opposition, or are we to say what we believe is true 


and let the gyps fall where they may? 
= * * 


a 0 THE many letters which I have received since 


. 


Muckraking is not our principal form of diversion 
at that. There are lots of other things we like better. 
Reading poetry, for example, and occasionally writing 
it. This may be taken as a solemn warning to Sam 
De Witt to see to it that that 100 bucks he is offering 
as a prize is real cash money “in de benk.” 

And we like to go every now and then to what Is 
to us one of the most exciting places in New York, 
the Labor Temple at Second Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, and there find out what is going on in the 
world of.the mind and spirit. Beginning April 8 there 
will be a course of five lectures on what James Harvey 
Robinson once called, “The New Knowledge.” 

We had thought that we had long since emerged 
from the class of lecture hounds, but here’s a series 
that is going to find us in the front row.” The series 
opens,” we are informed, “with a review of the unused 
knowledge acquired in the last two decades, followed 
by summaries of the recent work in natural science, 
psychology and sociology and concluding with a 
suggestion for the scientific diffusion of knowledge.” 

Jesse Lee Bennett opens the series on the Eighth 
with a talk on “The Frontiers of Knowledge.” Then 
on the following Thursday comes Count Alfred Kor- 
zybski to discuss, “Relativity, the Electronic Theory, 
and Exact Thinking.” (My God, what we don’t know 
about all three!) 

Dr. Smith Ely Jeliffe considers “Man and Society,” 
Joseph K. Hart treats of “The ‘Science’ of Sociology” 
and Stuart Chase, on May 6, winds up the series with 
his dope on “The Tragedy of Intellectual Waste vs. 

~ the Scientific Distribution ot Knowledge.” 


And then we like to play tennis and our heart is 
cheered by word that the courts are opening and we 
hope to high heaven that our game is better than 
last year. 


= . = 
Of course there was a time wher we liked to sit 
under the sign of the goat on starry nights of Spring 
and drink bock beer and recite Swinburne’s poems 
and think what grand things we were going to do in 
the world. But those days are with “the forgotten, 
far-off things,” and now the white mule has taken 
the place of the goat and Swinburne is out of date 

and our liver ain’t what it used to be. 
- 


We've had a good time lately reading a book called 
“Mr. Topper,” by Thomas Smith, published by 
McBride. Despite the fact that Thomas and I are 
close friends and hav8 deen for many, many years, 
I do not think I am prejudiced when I say that here's 
one of the grandest nut books that has come to our 
house in recent years. If you are low in your mind 
about the world in general, if your girl has left you 
flat, if you get to parties just as the gin has run out, 
or you wonder what’s become of all those grand plans 
for making the world over, over night, get you, “Mr. 
Topper.” It’s the best cure I know of for those 


“Radical Blues,” : 
. McAlister Coleman. 


THE WIND 


By Jorge Hubner 
(Translated from the Spanish by 
Alice Stone Blackwell) 

Out ofehe clouds you fashion great armfuls of white 

lilies, 
Or airy barks that evening rocks on seas of boiling 
gold, 
And out of drifting sand-wreaths build wandering 
architecture, 
And out of trunks of oak-trees make trumpets mani- 
fold. 





In everything you leave your life’s deep restlessness, 

which drives you 

To roam in search vf regions more beautiful, more 
wide; 

And you have hurled yourself in wrath upon the sleep- 
ing ‘water, 

To see the brightness of the stars broken and multi- 
plied. 

You travel with a burden of music and of perfumes; 

To all you give them freely. Wind of the magic voice, 

Your secret is, the feeling you take of souls far distant, 

And waft it here, and leave it in some bosom of your 
choice. 


You pour out unseen vases, full of mysterious marvels, 

When you come back to greet us from journeying afar; 

You give to simple, artless souls a trace of unknown 
fragrance, 

That they may for a moment live in some other star. 


Wind of the strong, swift impulses, wind of the fresh 
renewals, 

You that lay low before your dark forests centuries old, 

And o’er the mass of ruins lift up your songs and 
chant them, 

Hoarse as the drums of crowds that fight for freedom, 
rough and bold! 


I give to you my spirit! Blow on it hard and fiercely! 
The tree is old, and ripe the fruit, ready to you to yield. 








Into the Cave 


siege as 














Onision 


By HARRY W. 


e Fabian Forecast of Society 
HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
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and industrial developments 
were leadirig to Socialism, while 
sound economic and moral principles 
,demanded ‘that the system of social 
ownership be substituted for the pres- 
ent industrial order, The Fabians did 
not stop with the analysis of trends 
toward Socialism. They gave much 
attention to the character of the social 
system that Socialists should strive 
to attain. In doing this, they attempted 
to avoid the errors of the early 
Utopians:-in depicting in detail their 
ideal social state, irrespective of social 
trends, and endeavored to trace to 
their logical conclusion social tenden- 
cies. definitely observable in the body 


A CCORDING to the Fabians, social 


politic. 
Graham Wallas, political scientist, 
undertook the task of eavisioning 


property relationships under Socialism. 
In the days of the Utopian Socialists, 
he declares, Socialists were tempted 
to exaggerate the influence of the 


ideal, “to expect everything from a 
sudden, impossible change in men’s 
hearts.” Conditions in the eighties, 


however, are entirely reversed. “Now- 
adays we are tempted to undervalue 
the ideal—to forget that even the time 
spirit itself is only the sum of indi- 
vidual strivings and: aspirations, and 
that again and again in history changes 
which might have been delayed for 


persistent preaching of some new and 
higher life, the offspring not of cir- 
cumstance, but of hope.” 

Problems of Associated Production 
and Consumption. In describing the 
Socialist ideal, he declared that, in 
Substance, Socialists “work for the 
ownership of the means of production 
by the community, and the means of 
consumption by individuals.” That 
generalization, however, does not pre- 
vent the community, at its will, for 
using property for direct consumption, 
as when a piece of common land is 
used for a public park, or when the 
profits from a municipal water-works 
are applied to keep up a municipal 
library. Nor would Socialists prevent 
an individual from working on their 
possessions in such a way as to make 
them more valuable. “But men are as 
yet more fit for association in produc- 
tion, with a just distribution of re- 
wards, than for association in the con- 
sumption of the wealth produced.” 

It is true indeed that the economies 
of associated consumption promise to 
be quite as great as those of asso- 
ciated production; and it was of these 
that the earlier Socialists mainly 
thought.” But experiments have since 
proved that, in spite of the economies 
of associated consumption, any com- 
plete scheme is distasteful to most 





centuries or might never have come 


men as they are, 


at all, have been brought about by the 


“Our picture galleries, parks, work- 
men’s clubs, or the fact that rich men 
are beginning to live in flats looked 
after by a common staff of servants, 
(Wallas continues) do indeed show 
that associated consumption is every 
year better understood and enjoyed; 
but it remains true that pleasures, 
chosen by the will of the majority, 
are often not recognized as pleasures 
at all.” Each family now insists on 
having a separate home, and on cook- 
ing every day a separate series of 
meals in a separate kitchen. Waste 
and discomfort are:the inevitable re- 
sult; but families at present prefer 
waste and discomfort to that abund- 
ance which can only be bought by or- 
ganization and publicity. 

It is true that the land on which 
houses are built could immediately be- 
come the property of the state, but 
people would “certainly insist on having 
their own crockery and chairs, books 
and pictures, and on receiving a cer- 
tain proportion of the value they pro- 
duce in the form of a yearly or weekly 
income to be spent or saved as they 
pleased.” 

National and Local Ownership. There 
would remain to be owned ty the com- 
munity the land in the widest sense of 
the word, and the materials of those 
forms of production, distribution and 
consumption which can conveniently 
be carried on by associations wider 





than the family group. In the case of 
the principal means of production and 
distribution, where the larger the area 
covered the more efficient the manage- 
ment, ownership would reside in the 
nation, as in the case of the postal and 
railway industries, and probably the 
materials of some of the larger indus- 
tries. Ultimately, perhaps, such own- 
ership would be transferred to a feder- 
ation of nations. 


On the other hand, land might often 
better be held by smaller social 
groups. At the same time, those forms 
of natura] wealth which are consid- 
ered necessary by the whole nation, 
and the monopolies of certain dis- 
tricts—for instance, mines, harbors or 
sources of water supplies—should be 
nationalized. Even where land’ were 
owned ty local bodies, those bodies 
should contribute to the national ex-- 
chequer some proportion of the income. 
Voluntary association should persist, 
as in the editing of journals of opinion, 
but perpetual rights should not be 
given to any asgociation not co-exten- 
sive with the community. 

Mr. Wallas endeavored likewise to 
present solutions to various other 
problems that wouJd arise under a 
socialist society which would be but a 
stepping stone to some higher form 
of industrial society, 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 








GOVERNOR MINTURN 7 
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There came a day when an unwonted 
wave of excitement spread over the 
capitol. Dan noticed it first as he came 
in. Representatives were gathered in 
groups whispering. Toward noon, An- 
drewson told him casually, “Gaylard’s 
taken a room at the Pioneer Hotel.” 
“Yes.” Dan waited. What of it? 
Who is Gaylard? he wanted to ask. 
“It means mischief. He’s over here 
to whip ’em into line on the appropria- 
tion bills. We'll caucus tonight.” 
The labor group caucused at the 
Golden Valley House in an upper room. 
Amidst the smoke of innumerable 
cigars, there was a good deal of hot 
talk, but Andrewson held the majority 
pretty well in line. 

Biddles came and gave trouble. He 
was cynical of political action, said he 


eyearned to pummel Andrewson’s face, 


By M. H. 


defea® as the excuse for holding up 
the coin.” 

At the word “sniggling,” Andrewson 
sniffed, turned color and clenched his 


fists. When Dan had finished he 
sprang to his feet, bitter and dis- 
traught. 


“I admit,” he said. His voice was 
cold and bitter. “That when one un- 
dertakes to do quiet work on a meas- 
ure it does not give a chance for 
orating, not pitch a fellow into the 
headlines. But it passes bills.” 

Someone laughed. 

For a moment Minturn felt himself 
tremble, and grope in darkness. He 
saw Hugh's white’face and the peculiar 
way in which his brother pulled back 
his lips from small, sharp teeth. He 





as he had once raked Hugh's with 
blows—but civilization held. He found 





felt contempt for the whole “mouthing 
business.” With a sneer on his pallid 
face, he sat back, only to break in 
now and then with bitter irrelevancy. 
He had a plan, he announced. 

“I move you, Mr. Chairman,” he de- 
clared, “that this group of representa- 
tives serve notice on the House and 
Senate that it refuses to attend another 
session of the respective houses until 
Gaylard and his gang of fixers take 
bag and baggage and go back to Minn- 
eapolis.” 

“Representative Biddles you are out 
of order,” snapped Andrewson. 

“I appeal from the ruling of the 
chair,” retorted the interloper, with a 
wry smile. 

There followed a parliamentary 
wrangle in which Biddles showed a 
remarkable display of technicalities 
and furnished a good deal of amuse- 
ment in his tactics of delay for every- 
one except Andrewson. 

After this controversy, the meeting 
settled down to a discussion of two 
plans of action, one proposed by An- 
drewson, and the other by Minturn.) i 
Andrewson was cautious, a Fabian/t 





fighter. He proposed to keep the anti-| measure, and Dan scented trickery, 
injunction bill, passage of which was/ even collusion, on the part of his 
the main objective of the minority at/ leader. 


this session, in committee, in the hope 
of trading support on the appropria- 
tion measure for support on the anti- 
injunction act. 

Dan demanded the opposite course 
of action. 

“Away with all whisperings in cor- 
ridors and sniggling,” he utged. “Bring 
in the anti-injunction measure at once, 


s 





O wind, when to the music of your return I listen, 
For the ideal future I may be the virgin field! 


make a clean fight for it; let the Gay-| ti 


lard gang defeat it, and then use the 





origin. 


Kinsman of the words 
intend them for the honorable chair- 


man, but since he appears to take them 
to himself, that is his business.” 


shrill. 


glared at each other; then quit their 
brawl. 


Dan's plan had prevailed, but it was 
Andrewson and not Minturn who was 
authorized to put it into action. 


marshal his forces, 
ranks grow confused, and waver. Then 


of history, economics and facts. 


clear, fresh thoughts, and his voice 


himself on his feet, peculiarly calm and 
clear-brained, striving for words that 
would snarl and bite. 

“When I said ‘sniggle,” Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen. I meant ‘sniggle.’ 
‘Sniggle’ you know has a peculiar 
It's a corruption of the word 
‘snuggle,’ to embrace, and is related 
to ‘smuggle,’ to sneak. It’s a near 
‘graft’ and 


‘boodle.’ When I used them I did not 


“Insults.” Andrewson’s voice was 
They—the old and young leaders— 


When the vote was taken, 


Three days later the anti-injunction 


committee which proposed to establish? 
a Social Democratic colony in Amer- 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 





HEDGES 


was vibrant with conviction. He felt 
the galleries grow tense with interest. 
He felt the tug of approval in his 
own followers, and finally even Hurst 
paused midway in the aisle and waited 
respectfully while young Thor thun- 
dered. 

He spoke just a half hour, but in 
that time he traversed the thirty-five 
years of injunction history, traced its 
effects on the body politic and painted 
graphically the culmination of these 
“night attacks on American constitu- 
tional liberty.” 

He finished. The vote, when taken, 
sent the bill back as he desired, by a 
margin of five votes, to committee. 
Five Democrats and three Republi- 
cans had followed the minority lead. 
It was these eight votes which Dan 
had won over. 

6 


He was elected. Within him flamed 
consciousness of triumph. He could 
not keep it from showing in his walk, 





in the toss of his head, in his voice, 
deeper now, ending on a new tone of 
conviction. He was surrounded now 
by his followers, admiration in their 
eyes, and gratitude in their voices, 
Victory tasted sweet, and with the 
thrill of power came desire for woman. 

He came upon them suddenly. Sen- 
ator Goodnite was bending over the 
cigar case, his great stomach pressed 
against the glass, until it seemed al- 
most to envelop it, his cigar rolling in 
his expansive mouth. 

“Girlie,” the fat man was saying, 
“T’ad like to buy you a fur coat. 

“And a Stutz foursome, and bunga- 
low, and a dozen pairs of silk stock- 
ings.” Billy’s voice trailed off in a 
covetous little gurgle, half a demand, 
half a caress. 

Pleasure went out of Represen- 
tative Minturn swiftly, as if blown 
from him by a chill wind, and in its 
place welled desire to wound her, and 
cynicism. 

(To be continued next week) 





The Danish Socialists Reclaim Their Son 


W 


Party. It will be remembered that the Winter of 1876-77 wae very hard. There 
was a business crisis which caused severe unemployment in Denmark. Louis 
Pio, leader of the Social Democratic movement, la!d a plan before the executive 


By Marius 


thought of an incident in the life 
one of the three brave souls who 


ALKING past the Old Astor House, in process of being wrecked, I 


Hansome 


of Poul Geleff, grand old comrade and 
founded the Danish Social Democratic 





ica. Pio thought that there was ample 
room in America for those who were 
on the verge of starvation in Den- 
mark, if means could only be found to 





bill was suddenly reported out of the 
judiciary committee, where it was sup- 
posed to be reposing until Andrewson 
waved his wand. Andrewson was not 
n the House at the time, but was on 
he Senate side, lobbying for a minor 


1 


In a brief preliminary skirmish, he 
aw Hurst, the conservative whip, 
and saw his own 


His 
t. Paul speech on the use of injunc- 
ons in labor disputes came back like 





ship the unfortunates to the promised 


restaurants. When 


and. 
r 
The executive committee assented to 


the plan, and Poul Geleff was chosen as 
@ committee of one to sail for America 








to investigate conditions 


Upon the recommendation of 


took lodging in the old Astor House 


he was on his feet. stayed two weeks. In order to econo-/] 
He was cool now. His mind picked | mize, our comrade didn’t eat at the 
up with precision the scattered threads hotel, but scouted around for cheap | 


the time came to! 


‘check out,” Geleff learned with cha- 


not only the room rent, but also the 
meals! 


Louis Pio, Mrs. Sylvia Poulsen. 


Social 


sire to return to his native land, the 
the| party reached out its palm with the 
captain of the passenger liner, Geleff | necessary funds and brought the lonely 
} son and erstwhile leader of the Social- 
jist cause home to 
The price per day was then $3. Geleff | where he could rest in the afternoon of 


ception laws, and where Poul Geleff 
could see the healthy growth of the 
Social Democratic tree whose seed he 
j helped to plant. 


Our venerable comrade Poul Geleff, 
now 84, sits smiling, snug and tight, 
within the bosom of the hospitable 
home of the charming daughter of 


In 1920, after forty-three years of 
efugee life in America, unknown, the 
Democratic Party of Denmark 
learned of Poul Geleff's serious iliness 
and confinement to a hospital in New- 
ton, Kansas. Having expressed a de- 


little Denmark, 


ife unhaunted by the police and ex- 
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Johnny, 
Get Your Gun 








OMEBODY apparently is hell bent to stir up 
Sy trouble with Mexico. The papers are dripping 

with stories almost as atrocious as the notés of 
Secretary Kellogg. Blood, murder, gore, confiscation, 
bolshevism and revolution are spilling all over the 
torrid territory across the Rio Grande. Hardly a day 
passes that some voluntary exile from the best coun- 
try on earth is not robbed, hung, shot, poisoned, raped 
or burned out of house and home by the detestable 
“Greasers.” 

Of course, it may be said that any one who doesn’t 
like the playful ways of the Mexicans can avoid all 
difficulties by staying out of Mexico, There is no 
reason, for instance, why our old friend Doheny, of 
Teapot Dome fame should suffer indignities in Mexe 
ico, unless it be that Mexicans are even easier picked 
than Americans. And, if so, the dividends ought te 
make up for the indignities. 


eae 


This whole hullabaloo about the naughtiness of our 
neighbor would be laughable to anyone knowing the 
actual condition in Mexico, were {t not for the knowle 
edge that nothing is easier stirred up than national 
animosities. It would be exceedingly dificult to ine» 
duce the man in the street to break into some strange 
house to settle a family quarrel, but it is no trouble 
at all to induce the same man to shoulder his gun te. 
settle the quarrel of people across @ boundary line. 

No doubt, many crimes are committed in Mexico. 
Just as many crimes are committed in the United 
States. No doubt Americans have been robbed and 
murdered in Mexico, just as hundreds of Mexicans have 
been robbed and murdered in the United States. Ne 
doubt life and property are not always safe @ Mexico, ~ 
any more than they are always safe in the United, 
States. But that there is an unusual degree of law- 
lessness in Mexico, ig more than they can make me 
believe, and I speak from experience, 

Some years ago I happened to find myself in O14 
Mexico. It was in the early days of the Obregon 
regime. Things were very much unsettled. Accord- 
ing to the press of the United States, Americans were 
killed right and left in the land of the prickly cacti, 
Property was not safe. Nothing was safe but bandits 
and banditry. 

L walked in broad daylight through the avenues of 
Mexico City, expecting momentarily to receive a dag- 
ger thrust in my back. Nothing happened. I tried the 
game avenue after midnight and still nothing hape- 
pened. I turned my steps toward the peon quarters, 
to catch a glimpse of a sure enough assassin in the 
light of the midday sun. No use. Then I tried to 
find my party in the mellow rays of the moon. Still j 
no luck. ; 

Made desperate by my failure, I invaded the rural 

district made famous by the atrocities of the Zapata 
brothers. I did so with my heart in my mouth and 
in full realization that another great life was about 
to be snuffed out in the service of science, 

I failed to locate the Zapatas, but I found one of 
their lieutenants, Soto De Game or something like 
that. After some violent gesticulation on both parts, 
we adjourned to a cantina for a drink. Unable to 
make out what the barkeeper said when removing 
the empty glasses, I nodded my head socially, sigt 
fying, “all right with me.” 

As a result of this one-sided conversation, there 
were many drinks. How many I am unable to tell. 
Moreover, the stuff we drank was a first-class atrocity 
in itself. Some sort of homebrew made from the sap 
of cacti. I think they called it “pokey.” So instead 
of inspiring ge to sing “Sweet Adeline,” it put me to 
sleep, 

When I came to next morning, Soto was gone, to 
shoot Gringos, I presume, but the cantina cacti juice 
dispenser was still sleeping on the bar. Realizing 
my perilous position, I sat up with a start and made 
a@ grab in the vicinity of my heart to discover if it 
was still beating. It did. Then I reached for my 
watch to find it was still ticking in the accustomed 
place. It ticked. My pocketbook was intact in the 
old depository. Nothing missing. Nothing hurt. The 
only alarming thing I noticed was that someone was 
beating a bass drum on the inside of my head. 

Returning to the city from that reckless trip, f 
observed further indications that the Mexican bandits 
can’t be trusted to deliver the goods. During a pre- 
vious stay I had often noticed anaemic looking young 
men lugging small but apparently heavy sacks 
through the streets. I even met them in alleys, rest- 
ing and wiping the perspiration from their foreheads 
with the small sacks at their feet. Now I was ine 
formed that the sacks contained gold, which these 
unarmed and unescorted young fellows were carry- 
ing to and from banks. Can you beat it? 





A few months later I was standing on the corner 
of 17th Strect and Broadway, New York, when a burly- 
looking cop accosted me with the greeting: “Here, 
you, move on.” “What for?” I inquired mildly. “None 
of your back talk,” he growled. “You get the hell 
out of here or I'll paste you one.” 

For a free-born citizen of this safe and sane de- 
mocracy, that was rather hard to swallow, but I “got.” 
Then, safely across the street, I learned the cause 
of my eviction. The building I had menaced with 
my vicinity was a bank. In front of the bank stood 
an armored car in which armed guards were loading 
sacks of money. 

Yes, life and money are perfectly safe in God's 
country, but not in Mexico. So, Johnny,- get your 
gun, the “Greasers” need law and order. 


Adam Coaldigger. 





“The New Leader Joins the Pack,” the 
Daily Worker informs its devotees in a five- 
column headline. After wading through two 
columns of warmed-over hysterics, we fail to 
find any reference to The New Leader. The 
thesis, manifesto, proclamation, ultimatum, or 
what have you, is to be continued in “the 
next,” however. We suppose these articles on 
The New Leader will finally mention us some- 
time about July 18. Don’t wake us up if we 
happen to be sleeping. 





Hanford McNider, Assistant Secretary of 
War, has called the attention of executives of 
great corporations to the “gigantic propor- 
tions of the preparedness problem.” He adds 
that organization of materials, industries and 
conscripts “is not preparation for war, but a 
preparation and insurance against war.” Mc- 
Nider would probably stock up his cellar with 
gin and white mule to avoid going on a souse, 
We now know how to insure peace. Will this 



















Hail to Poul Geleff and the Danish 


grin that the three dollars covered Social Democratic Party! 


- 


great thinker please tell us how we may get 8 
jolly world war? 
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suis Silverstein . 


f writer recalls a dinner about 

‘@ year and a half ago at which 
Scott Nearing discussed Amer- 
Wmperialism with Otto H. Kahn, 
“banker. Nearing brought with 
his usual array of maps to 
his arguments and when he was 
rough Kahn arose and calmly stated 
t as a member of Kuhn, Loc»d and 
) npany, who were involved in the 
of the Caribbean nations, he 

ad never in his experience witnessed 

} example of imperialism on the part 

the United States. Instead, he had 

only praise for the benevolent patern- 
alistic policy that this country had 
” succeeded in carrying out there. 

It is doubtful whether our innocent— 
or is it sophisticated?—banker would 
be induced to change his opinion as a 
result of a reading of Scott Nearing 
and Joseph Freeman's “Dollar Diplo- 
macy” (published by H. W. Huebsch 
and the Viking Press, $2.50) and the 
companion volume, “American Foreign 
Investments,” by Robert’ W. Dunn 
(published by the Viking Press, $5). 

"It was so much expected that these 
studies —or at least the first — would 
turn out to be propagandistic volumes, 
merely overgrown pamphlets, that the 
anthors guarded themselves so well 
against this eventuality that even the 
“New York Times” book reviewer 
pfaised “Dollar Diplomacy” for its im- 
partial presentation of the facts. 

The result has been a professorial 
account of American imperialism, which 
deserves unstinted credit for its mas- 
terly compilation of data, fraught with 
drudgery. What is lacking are a little 
plain editgrializing where inferences 
are justified by the facts and an inex- 
plicable neglect of the labor aspects of 


imperialism. 


. Had the authors applied Nearing’s 
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ties of Imperialism 


In Two 





- The American Empire Revealed 
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own definition of “empire” as given in 
his previous book, “The American Em- 
pire,” which, briefly stated, is “the ex- 
ploitation of subject peoples and con- 
quered territory for the benefit of the 
ruling class of the home country,” they 
would have pointed out the effect that 
imperialism has upon the working peo- 
ple at home and the exploited natives 
abroad. Instead, they have accepted 
the conventional definitions of Hobsn 
and Culbertson, with their neglect of 
the exploitive character of imperialism 
that every Socialist recognizes. Im- 
perialism ig not paternalism; it is rob- 
bery. 

The two volumes under discussion 
are the kind of books that every radical 
must have alongside of him for con- 
stant reference. Not only are they 
useful summaries in their field, but the 
footnotes and references are aids to 
further investigation. The books are 
portions of the same research project, 
and therefore should have been pub- 
lished in uniform volumes. Instead, 
the Dunn book is larger im size and 
costs twice the price of “Dollar Diplo- 
macy,” taking it out of the reach of the 
average reader, who should have it, 
and giving the monopoly of it to pro- 
fessional investors and book reviewers. 
Perhaps this was due to technical diffi- 
culties that were encountered in the 
arrangement of the statistical tables, 
but probably a smaller type and format 
would have reduced the selling price. 
The improvident and curious reader, 
moreover, will want to know whether 
there will. be paper editions of both 
volumes, as it ‘has been usual with 
Nearing books. 

Dunn’s “American Foreign Invest- 
ments” is an indispensable guide to 
the realities of the financial imperial- 
ism of the United States. The book is 
divided into two equal sections. The 
first consists .of detailed lists showing 
(1) loans of the American government 
to foreign governments; (2) foreign 
government, provincial and municipal 
loans floated in the American market; 
(3) loans floated by foreign corpora- 
tions and by American corporations 
with major business abroad; (4) ster- 


° 

tion of American imperialism in ac- 
tion. The treatment is commendable 
since it is topical rather than chron- 
ological or merely geographical. The 
following types of imperialism that 
are distinguished’ by the authors illus- 
trate what is meant: » 

1. Economic penetration: Canad and 
Bolivia. 

2. Spheres of influence: China and 
Mesopotamia. 

3. PoliticAl “regulation”: 
Panama and Mexico. 

4, Armed intervention: Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti and Nicaragua. 

5. Acquisition without annexation: 
Cuba. 

6. Conqueét and purchase: 
pines and Virgin Islands. 

7. War debts and settlements: Eu- 
rope. Finally, there appear a general 
summary of the historical growth of 
American imperial policy and a short 
appendix reproducing illuminating 
treaties and contracts. The book is a 
well-rounded summary of existing his- 
torical research on American imper- 
ialism. c 

“Dollar Diplomacy,’ however, proves 
unsatisfactory jn several ways besides 
those mentioned in the opening para- 
graph of this review: 

(1) It fails to make a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between economic and finan- 
cial imperialism. The terms and con- 
cepts are used loosely. (P. xiii and ch. 
II) In the one the merchant and 
manufacturer occupy the center of the 
stage, in the other the banker. 

(2) The authors assume that in- 
vestments necessarily make for politi- 
cal domination and exploitation. This 
is not true of Canada, where American 
capitalists have placed by far the 
largest proportion of their surplus 
wealth. It was not the case with the 
United States up to the World War 
when the English invested heavily in 
this country. Frankly, it is not apt 
to occur even in Europe. We must 
look upon imperialism as “subjection” 
not merely “migration of capital.” 
Otherwise, it is simply beneficial com- 
merce among peoples. Do American 


Hawaii, 


Phillip- 








ling and foreign internal issues held 
in the United States; (5) foreign con- 
nections of United States banks, and 
(6) other American investments 
abroad. Thus, if there is trouble brew- 
ing in Honduras, you consult this vol- 
ume, and on pages 109 to 111 you will 
find the names. of the American com- 
panies interested financially in that 
country and the extent of their invest- 
ments. Then you read between the 
lines in the newspaper dispatches. It 
appears that at the end of 1924 Ameri- 
cans had more than nine billion dollars 
invested abroad; and that does not in- 
clude the additional twelve billions 
owed by foreign governments to the |} 
United States Government as a result | 
of our assisting them in the World| 
War. 

The second section of the book is the 
bt a chiefly of Adrian Richt. It con- 
taMs translations and reprints of actual | 
contracts and concessions illustrative | 
mainly of the “American’ financial in- 
vasion of the Caribbean. They are in- 
valuable, but they can be substantially 
reduced in number in a popular edition 
of “American Foreign Investments.” 

Finally, there are three indices: one, | 

of tables and lists; a second, of toun- 
tries and geographical areas; and a 
third, of corporations and persons. It 
would be of great assistance to add 
another detailed index, of commodities, 
such as Moody’s “Analyses of Invest- 
ments” contains. For example, under 
“Dutch East Indies and Malay Penin- 
sula” the reader will find on pages 162 
and 163 a list of American rubber com- 
| panies who control plantations in the 
region mentioned, yet in none of the! 
three available indices can he find a| 
reference to “rubber,” which will lead | 
him to turn to the appropriate pages. | 
| It is hoped that this defect will be | 
remedied in any subsequent editions. 

“Dollar Diplomacy,” by Scott Near- | 

ing and Joseph Freeman is a different 
| sort of book. Its purpose is descrip- 
| tive rather than statistical. 3egin- 
| ning with an account of oman 
backgrounds, it plunges into a descrip- 














A Timid 


HE reading of this little book | 
T (Incentives in the New Indus- | 
trial Order, by J. A. Hobson, 
New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1925; $1.75; 
|160 pp.), would afford useful mental | 


| exercise to intelligent persons with no | 


more than a moderate knowledge of | 


orthodox economics and a reasonable | 
degree of familiarity with the indus- | 
| trial system. It would help them to} 
see the obvious shortcomings of. the 
| sanltatit order in its present form | 
and to make a beginning at compre- 
hending the 
sary reconstruction. 

To the student with a good knowl- | 
edge of Socialist thought, however, and 
a volume of experience and thought of | 
his own economic problems, Hobson's 
professional, and 


general lines of neces: | 


very academic, very 
very cautious survey of requirements 
and probabilities can be of little ser- 
vice save to remind him that the minds | 
lof even most liberal economists 
lof the liberal class are amazingly | 
system me | 

j 

} 


| 


the 


bound down by the 
which they have lived and from which 
their spirits have never found emanci- 
pation 
Hobson 


contemplate no more 
than a very slight modification of the 
present system along lines as | 
| “the abolition of unrestricted profiteer- } 
ing,” “the substitution 
j tive government for employers’ autoc- | 
|racy,” “measures for apportioning the | 
product equitably and by pacific | 


can 


such 


of representa- 


| | agreement among the parties inter- | Tremont 


ested in industry.” The book pur- | 


|} longer 


j emergency 


investments in Canada, then, consti- 
tute imperialism? 

(3) The writers have pictured the 
types of imperialism that we enumer- 
ated above as steps in a cycle of de- 
velopment. (pp. 17-18) The facts do 
not bear out this generalization. Each 
type is a separate phenomenon and 
may or may not have passed thru 
other stages. 

(4) No additional light is thrown on 
several disputatious points: What 
part did American capitalists play in 
bringing about the Spanish-American 
War? Who biew up the “Maine?” 
Did the United States Government 
foment the revolution in Panama? 
Were American business men behind 
the move to annex the Philippines? 

(5) Some omissions occur: the 
share of Rush, the American minister 
to London, in the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; the acquisition of 
Alaska and the Gadsen Purchase; the 
part that Rovsevelt played in the ne- 
gotiations surrounding the Portsmouth 
Treaty and the Algeciras Conference; 
the opposition of the transcontinental 
railroads to any isthmian canal at 
all: the role of the Treaty of 1846 with 
Colombia in giving a legal justification 
for the behavior of the United States; 
the final settlement of the Colombian 
1922 and the reasons for it. 
number of mis- 


claims in 
(6) There 
statements of fact: 
Page 7—The United States does not 


are a 


import “very large quantities” of meat. 
(See World Almanac, 1926, p. 370.) 
Pages 12-183—D. R. Crissinger no 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 
He has been Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board since 1923. Incidentally, 
his title was Comptroller of the Cur- 
53—The Lansing-Ishii 
agreement was not secret. (See “New 
York Times Index,” Oct.-Dec., 1917, p. 
65.) Page 235—It was the Quadruple 
not the Holy Alliance that met at 
Verona in 1822, 

Page 240—The three American min- 
isters who signed the Ostend 
festo did not all come “from 


. 
Radical 
ports to be a psychol 
the problems 


is 


rency. Page 


Mani- 
below 





ogical study of 
of keeping this “new” 
order going effectively, but it reads 
more like a closet philosopher's cogi- 
tations. There is nothing about it to 
Suggest actual contact with affairs or 
even an expert acquaintance with psy- 
chology. Thus we are confronted with 
“the permanent character of the ac- 
quisitive instinct,” and in general we 
are regaled with the kind of plausible, 
theoretical, made-to-order advice that 


| abstract reasoning on the basis of very 


little and very remote etonomic ex- 





perience might be expected to yield. 
Any well-informed Socialist could | 
Suess at most of the “incentives” that 
are trotted out. 
the 
bourgeois 


It is easy to see that 
author is either old too | 
to let imagination play 
freely and constructively on the world | 
and the economic and 
problems that challenge the | 
workers. | 

Arthur W. Calhoun. | 


too or 


his 


on 


social 


Captain Paxton Hibben 
On the New Russia! 


Captain Paxto1. Hibben, 


years agent of the American Relief for | 


for several 


Russia, and a close 
in Russia, 
“The New 


Children 
dent 


in stu- 


of affairs will deliver 


a lecture on Russia,” this 
Friday evening, April 2, under the aus- 
pices of the Tremont Educational 
Forum, at 4215 Third Avenue, corner | 
All are to 


avenue urged 


come at 8.30 sharp. 


| all 


the Mason and Dixon line.” Buchanan 
was a Pennsylvanian, and was prob- 
ably hankering for the support of 
Southern Democrats. Map facing page 
280—The Gadsden Purchase along the 
Mexican frontier, which appears on 
the map of the Unitefi States as of 
1850, was not acquired until 1853. 
Page 283—There are typographical er- 
rors in the figures for Santo Domingo, 
Haiti and Nicaragua. Also, the statis- 
tics quoted are not accurate. 

(7) The authors, gn page 121, pounce 
upon an admission by a reputable his- 
torian of the existence of protectorates 
in these words: 

“At least one modern American his- 
tory presents a map of the Caribbean 
with American protectorates . . . 
indicated by special markings.” The 
book referred to is Lingley’s “Since the 
Civil War,” and the map is reproduced. 
It is only fair to state that Ogg in his 
volume “National Progress” in the 
classic “American Nation Series,” pub- 
lished in 1918, two years before Ling- 
ley’s book, inserted such a map. It is 
more surprising to note that in New 
York State the official history syllabus 
recognizes the existence of an Ameri- 
can “colonial empire,” and under the 
sub-topic “our policy of protecto- 
rates,” mentions Cuba, Panama, Nica- 
ragua, Santo Domingo and Haiti. 

A final word: If the present re- 
viewer has taken pains to point 
out certain shortcomings of “Dol- 
lar Diplomacy” and “American 
Foreign Investments,” it is only 
because he considers them such 
excellent books and so worthy of 
consultation and trust, that they 
ought to be free of obvious defects. 
Both volumes are treasure-houses 
of information and are already 
classics in their field. 








“From My Own Personal Experience and Observation I Can Say That the United 
States Has Never Been Involved in an Imperialist Enterprise,” Otto H. Kahn, banker. 





Socialist Thought in Czecho-Slovakia 


By Ales Broz 


EW men in the Czechoslovak So- 
F cialist movement have occupied 
themselves with the theoretical 
questions of Socialism. This is true 
not only of the Czech Social Demo- 
crats, but also of the Bohemian Ger- 
man Social Democracy. One of the 
reasons accounting for this negligence 
of the theoretical questions was that 
the party occupied itself mostly with 
practical politics. Another reason con- 
sisted in the fact that there was but 
a very small number of intellectuals 
who joined the Social Democratic 
Party. 4 
Since the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Republic there seems to 
be a far greater interest in the the- 
oretical questions of Socialism. There 
have appeared at least three books 
which constitute a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Socialist thought of 
today. The first one, “Samosprava 
prace” (Self-government of Labor) ap- 
peared in 1918 and is written by a 
well known Czech Socialist thinker, 
Francis Modracek. The author points 
out the necessity for the workers to 
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gards the self-government of labor are 
similar to those advocated in England 
by G. D. H. Cole, though Modracek at 
the time of writing his book had never 
read any of G. D. H. Cole’s works. 
An Administrative Problem 
According to Modracek, Socialism 
does-net-mean only class-struggle and 
the struggle of workers for power, but 
it is at the same time an administra- 
tive problem, a problem involving the 
intellectual capacity of the workers to 
manage industrial establishments and 
to govern society. State Socialism 
would be economically inefficient. 
State Collectivism and capitalist estab- 
lishments have a common defect; they 
are not based on -personal respons- 
ibility of the workers and consequently 
their organization represents an over- 
lordship of the State or the capitalists 
over labor. Modracek therefore ad- 
vises the workers not to rely too much 
upon the State, not to expect every- 
thing from Parliament, because Social- 
ism will not be realized in Ministerial 
offices, but will emerge from human 





prepare themselves to take over the 
control of industries, and he outlines 
how this should be done. He is a 
strong advocate of the cooperative 
movement. Some of his ideas as re- 
The Rebel Jews 

ERHAPS a more appropriate 
P title for this book (“Jewish In- 
fluence on Christian Reform 
Movements,” by Louis Israel Newman, 
Ph.D., Columbia University Press, 
$7.59) would be “Jewish Martyrdom in 
Christiam Reform Movements.” For 
whatever the Jews contributed to the 
Christian reform movements was very 
little in comparison with what they 
received in the form of persecutions, 
banishments and auto-de-fes. It was 


very convenient for the church author- 


ities to brand any heresy as Judaizing, 
so that they may immediately mete 
out their punishment upon the Jews, 
who were supposed to be enemies of 
the church per se. Whether it was the 
Iconoclastic controversy of the ninth 
century; the Cathasist, Waldensian 
and Judaizing heresies of the 11th, 
12th and 13th centuries; the Hussite 
movement of the 15th century; the 
Reformation, or any other minor de- 
flection from the accepted church 
canons, the Jews and their law and 
their God were lurking behind them to 
destroy the power of the Christian 
God. And whenever Rome’s bloody 
whip swished through countries and 
centuries to punish heresy, the Jews 
somehow managed to get in its way 
and receive its most effective blows. 
In fact, it is hard to understand how 
they ever managed to get through such 
consistent and relentless martyrdom 
and to still continue in this hazardous 
business of serving as lighting rod for 
reaction in history. At any rate, 
this book, which covers only a part of 
that bloody scenario called the Chris- 
tian Church and the Jews quite 
sufficient in its thoroughness and im- 
passioned statement of fact. To a 
historian and scholar it may be noth- 


is 


Industrial Museums 


S you have walked through the 
A Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City you have prob- 
ably seen on the eastern balcony ex- 
hibits of locomotives and coaches used 
on the railroads in their early history 
and more modern signals flashing red 
and green to attract your attention. 
This is an example of what Mr. Rich- 
ards means by “The _ Industrial 
Museum.” (“The Industrial Museum,” 
by Charles R. Richards. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1925. $3.) 

He wants similar museums estab- 
lished in every large city in the coun- 
try to portray to the people the tre- 
mendous developments which have 
revolutionized and will continue to 
revolutionize industry. He describes | 
thefour great European industrial | 
museums, in Paris, London, Munich 
and Vienna, and includes many inter- 
esting photographs in the volume. 





There can be no special objection to | 
the program, But it is apparent that 
the capitalist class would carry it out | 
as a part of its general educational | 
program. The New York Chamber of: 
Commerce endorsed the scheme at its 
meeting on January 7 and urged the 
inclusion of such a museum in the Col- 
lege of Commerce. and Administration 
which it hopes to establish in New 
York City. Dr. Finley, chairman of the 
Committee on Commercial Education, 
thinks that the museum should “serve | 
as a laboratory for young men who are | 
preparing for public business.” It is| 
patent that the workers in the steel | 
mills, automobile factories and the 
metal trades need no additional labora- 
tories in which to study the realities 
of industrialism. They need to in- | 
crease their control over the industrial | 
process. They can, for the present, 
afford to leave the marveling at “man's 
conquest of his environment, and his | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





but another book on a subject 
well covered before. But to the 
book looms as ja veri- 


ing 
quite 


reviewer this 


| table monument to the patience, schol- 


arship and industry of the author. 


| That its title should be so “dry” and 


scholastic is regrettable, indeed, for I 
know of no book which could be more 
fascinating, more dramatic and more 
stimulating than this voluminous but 
live treatise of Dr. Newman. It is full 


industrial and commercial develojs- | 
ment” to the charming young men who 
are preparing to exploit them. | 


Roland A. Gibson. 





of all the irony, contradiction and per- 
sistence of life, and the lessons it son- 
tains are meat to the thinker and 
philosopher of history. | 


By B. C. Vladeck. 


| 
| 


society, from practical education and 
democratisation of our economic and 
social life. Thus Modracek .puts in 
place of the Socialist State a Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth which he wants 
to bring about in three ways: 1, by 
cooperative societies; 2, trade union- 
{sm; and 3, by political democracy. 
Two Other New Books 

The other two books were written 
by a young Czech Socialist intellectual, 
Dr. Joseph Macek. They ane, “Prob- 
lem ceny v socialismu” (The Question 
of Price in Socialism) which appeared 
{in 1921, and “Zaklady socialni politiky” 
(The Basis of Social Policy), which 
appeared in 1925. 30th these books 
are permeated with many new fdeas, 
with keen observations of the present 
economic and social order and with 
many suggestions to the Socialists, 

Dr. Macek is not a doctrinaire. He’ 
accepts some of the theories developed 
by Karl Marx, but on the whole he 
adheres to no particular school. Nor 
does he create a school of his own. 
His principal’ aim is to bring the 
Czech Socialists to clear thinking and 
sound methods and ways leading to 
Socialism. According to Dr. Macek, 
the best way is that of sécial reforms. 

Capitalism is already in the process 
of decay, he says, and out of its ruins 
arises a new social order. Year by 
year the capitalist society is changing 
itself by the introduction of far-reach- 
ing social reforms such as the legal 
eight hour working day, the expropria- 
tion of large landowners, social in- 
surance, control of mining and other 
large industries, etc. A scientific and 
constructive Socialist will seek a way 
coupled with the least resistance. He 
will work in a democratic way, that 
is, in sucha way as to assure himself 
of cooperation of all those who are to 
be helped. He will lead the people so 
that at every stage of the social trans- 
formation they will feel themselves 





happier and thus prevent any returr 
to the old conditions. 

How the future Socialist State 
should look, Dr. Macek does not at- 
tempt to outline. To him, as to Bern- 
stein, “the aim is nothing and the 
movement everything.” The study of 
human psychology teaches us, he says, 
that human beings are “eternally” dis- 
satisfied, constantly looking for some- 
thing new. The satisfaction of each 
demand leads to new demands and so 
ad infinitum. Man of today cares but 
little for any final or definite ideal, be 
{t individual or collective. 

Men, as nations, change their aims 
and their ideals the nearer they ap- 
proach them. Scientific socialism does 
not put up final and definite aims to 
the Social movement. It is a method 
based upon experience pointing out 
how to change the social conditions to 
the benefit and happiness of all. This 
happiness, however, does not consist 
only in the satisfaction of material 
needs, but also in the moral: position 
of the man in the social life of the 
community... Man does not want to be 
well off only, he wants to be free, * 


Pequal to all others, and he demands 


justice. 

It will be observed that Dr. Macek 
is first of all a sociai reformist. His 
books are thought-provoking and both 
critical and constructive, but he seems 
to underestimate the propagandistic 
value to a militant workers’ party of 
an ideal, of a clearly defined program 
and of a watchword. 

The Final Goal 

The success of Marx’s teachings lies 
in the fact that he put up before the 
workers the banner of class struggle 
and of social revolution around which 
millions could rally and have rallied. 
Social reforms alone cannot and will 
not attract millions of followers. 
Workers must have something more to 
fight for than mere social reforms, nor 
can they be expected to fight for some- 
thing which in the end may not prove 
the desired thing after all. Socialists 
may differ as to methods, they need 
not bother about details as to how the 
future Socialist Commonwealth should 
look, but they can never give it up as 
their final goal, nor ought they ever 
fail to emphasize its importance. 








moral support. 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 
EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 
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Ban All Coalitions; 
Masses in Support 
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convention of last October. 


HE Social Democratic Party of Bulgaria is coutinving along the straight 
and harrow path of active opposition to the bourgeois Government and 
no collaboration with the Government parties chosen by the national 

A big gain in Socialist votes in the February 


communal elections was one of the ont signs that this policy is approved by 





the masses. 

Emphasis to the Bulgarian Socialists’ 
radical stand has been added by the 
action of a special party convention 
held in Sofia March 7-8 in expelling 
two leaders of the “moderates” (the 
minority group still preaching collabo- 
ration with the bourgeois parties). 
Assen Tsankof, brother of the former 
Prime Minister, and D. Kasassof, who 
entered the first Tsankof ministry, 
after having joined in the coup d'état 
of June 9, 1923. 

When the Social Democratic Party, 
in view of the increasingly reactionary 
character of the Tsankof regime, de- 
cided in February, 1924, to leaves the 
government and to take up an attitude 
of opposition, Kasassof and Assen 
Tsankof went with it, but opposition 
still continued between them and the 
great majority of the Party. These 
differences became more marked in 
the fight for Tsankof’s overthrow, and 
came to a head when Kasassof pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he gave 
himself the highest praise for the 
coup d'etat of June, 1923, and called 
special attention to the merits of 
Tsankof and the military. In the same 
pamphlet Kasassof made personal ac- 
cusations against many well-known 
Socialists who by their firm attitude 
had freed the Party of any participa- 
tion or responsibility with regard to 
the activities of the Tsankof Cabinet. 

The Party replied to this pamphlet 
in two others and further discussions 
were involved, in which once again the 
participation of Kasassof in the Tsan- 
kof coup d’etat, which took place with- 
out the knowledge of the Party, come 
up for full discussion. In the Central 
Committee of the Party Kasassof and 
Assen Tsankof had only one defender, 
who, however, did not wish to identify 
himself entirely with them, while all 
the other members of the Committee 
were absolutely convinced of their 
guilt. The overwhelming majority of 
members in the organizations were 
with the majority of the Central Com- 
mittee, but the question of the ex- 
pulsion of the two members had to 
be decided according to procedure by 
a Party Congress. Now the Party is 
freed from the ghost of the June 9, and 
the after effects of supporting the 
Tsankof Cabinet, in its first phase, will 
cease, and give the Bulgarian Social- 
ists the chance to rally the working 
masses to their flag. 


Immediately after the naming of 
Andre Liaptchef as Premier in place 
of Tsankof last January, the Socialists 
in the Sobranye, through K. Pastukhof, 
renewed their demands for far-reach- 
ing amnesty, economic relief measures, 
restoration of proportional representa- 
tion and other drastic reforms, but at 
the same time maintained their at- 
titude of non-participation in the gov- 
ernment. The amnesty decree that 
followed was at first heralded as near- 
ly meeting the Socialists’ demands, but 
events have shown that it left many 
political prisoners still in jail and that 
King Boris will have to go a long way 
yet before he can justify his claim to 
be a really Liberal ruler. 

The ferocity with which the Bul- 
garian reaction still hounds workers 
and peasants suspected of Communism 
or militant agrarianism was illustrated 
by the outcome of a mass trial at 
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“New Problems Facing American 
L A B 0 R L Y C c U M Socialists,” at 9:00 p. m. 
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Sliven in February whére thirty-two 
alleged agitators were sentenced to 
death and a dozen more to life im- 
prisonment. The amnesty rules were 
only applied to those drawing short 
terms. Even though the King may 
eventually refuse to allow the ex- 
ecution of the death sentenc , the 
temper of the Bulgarian reaction is re- 
vealed as not affected by the Cabinet 
change. In the communal! elections the 
‘old-fashioned election machinery in 
the hands of the parties in power 
worked so efficiently that even in 
Sofia where the opposition parties 
polled 109,100 votes to 78,400 for the 
reactionaries the Government party 
got 32 councillors, against 10 National 
Liberals, 8 Agrarians, § Democrats and 
4 Socialists. In the smaller towns and 
the villages the Government’s “victory” 
was still greater, although almost 


| everywhere the opposition cast many 


more votes. Under such circumstances 
the Socialists demand for a fair elec- 
toral system is especially important. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


- LOCAL % 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lénox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 


N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth me Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
ternatio Union. 


pen 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 


The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wedn 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 8 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Will 
ce open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday ala Sa 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN Cae MMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y AND STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Office & Hea Pia re re 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, wy , CHAS, H. Fr box Bas. Ss. 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y * THOMAS AND N, Rec 


esday. 
JACOB ERTS, sort izer. 
8. HERS (edt A, M. 





OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. P— 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
tt: eevery Ist and 3rd Thursday. 
Est. Noutive ss dears meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are st Son Sd in the 
Headgear Work ers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 






















The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelses 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROF®. Secretary-Treasurer 


The Amalgamated “¢7y Carmen Catters’ Usiew ; 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION. 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General ‘* 
















ISTRICT COUN 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ ONION 
Office: 3 WEST 16TH STR Telephone Chelsea 21468 
Fhe Sosrd of Directors mech every ist and Sra We 
ev * 
H. GREENBESG, President. 8. LEFROVSTS, Manager, - 





United Hebriw Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 











Meet Ist and 3d Monday, A hs ae Execu- 


tive Board same day, 5.30 
M,. Ape Anson. Chairman 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenue 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 


Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretary James Duignaa, Fin. Sec’y 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vabderpenh, Treas. Chas. Nobis, Business Agent 


Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 


M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ane arate 


175 E. B’way. Orcharé 
every ist & %8rd Tuesday 





Meet 
AL, GBABAL, Preeident 
i. KORN, 5. ——€ 
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The Lecture 
Calendar 











Friday, April 2nd 
CAPT. PAXTON HIBBEN, 7th A. D., 
Bronx, 4215 Third Avenue, Tremont 


Educational Forum, “The New 
Russia” at 8:30 p. m. . 
JOSEPH M. OSMAN, Brownsville 


Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street, 
Brooklyn, “Emotional Development 
of Male and Female and Its 
Dangers” at 8:30 p. m. 
Saturday, April 3rd 
AUGUST CLAESSENS, Circle 7, Y. P. 
S. L., 8 Attorney Street, New York 
City, “The Average Mind and the 
Roots of Prejudices,” at 9:30 p. m. 
Sunday, April 4th 
AUGUST CLAESSENS, Workmen's 
Circle, Woodridge, N. Y., “The 
Home—Present and Future.” 
ADELA KEAN ZAMETKIN, East Side 
Socialist Center, 204 East Broadway, 
New York City, “The Food Abuses 
of Our Civilization,” at 8:30 p. m. 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Com- 
munity Church, 34th Street and Park 
Avenue, “A Rationalist on the 
Ressurection,” 11:00 a m. 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, The Com- 
munity Forum, 34th Street and Park 
Avenue, “A ‘Yankee in the South- 
land,” 8:00 p. m. 
WILL DURANT, Labor Temple, 14th 
Street and Second Avenue, “Mal- 
larme and the Symbolists,” 5:00 
p. m. 
HARRY F. WARD, Labor Temple, 14th 
Street and Second Avenue, “Creative 
Forces in the Orient. 1—The Rus- 
sian Idea.” 
Monday, April 5th 
AUGUST CLAESSENS, Ellenville, N. 
Y., “The Measure of Progress.” 
MORRIS PARIS, 23rd A. D. Kings, 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman Street, “Medieval History,” 
8:30 p. m. 

Wednesday, April 7th 
AUGUST CLAESSENS, Bronx Free 
Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road, Bronx, 
“Marital Incompatibility,” at 8:30 
p. m. 
DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER, Upper 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 wae Avenue 


Office: Brooklyn bor Lyceum. ‘Telephone Stagg 5414. ce hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. ae ows Ge Pa eee 
JOHN HALKETT, NEY PEARCE, ‘a. HENRY COOK, vr Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
cretary ‘ea. 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER CHARLES FRIEDELL, GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent Manager’ Secretary-Treasurer 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 





OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES pOstneon, Me oes 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Lodwis 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, ee Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 














UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
| Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. Phone: 
yo meetings aw ew? at P. M. rig 8339 
| JOHN A. HANNA, Pres NER, Ree. Sec’y 


DALTON, Vice-President. J. COR 
wituiam Fire. Bus. Agent. =i 


iden J. 
THOMAS. SHEARLAW, Tin, Sec'y. CHAS, BARR, Treasurer. 














COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, I. H. C. & C. L. of A. 
Office, 12 St. Marks Place 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day 
DRY DOCK 6062 
Meetings every First and Third Wednesday 
JAMES MORAN, President 
PETER FINNERAN JOHN McPARTLAN ooqurs MORAN 
us. 


- DANIEL HUNT 
Vice-Pres. Rec. Secretary Fin. Secretary Agent 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


ee 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 


Rerwar Meet! Eve 
Geuuies a0 THe at Meater ye The Executive Board Meets Every 


ning 
E, 243, “EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORE 


‘ CHAEL J. SOLL LERAN, President and Business Agent. 
2,2, 0.O0NNELT View “Fin Be JOHN LEAVY AE sh 
Fin. Seo’y 0 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree. Tec "v JOSEPH LemoNTE - sthemeeeed 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci) No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation ef Labor 
National Building Trades Connell naa 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 





NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 


7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


Sam Harris, N. Ullman, 
President. Rec. Séc’y. ‘ 


Marray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec’y rs Treas, 


Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


Jom? Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6689 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 














See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 
Local 584, L. lb. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 8rd Thursday 













Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers) 


Union Local 48, L. L. G. W, U. 
ee ee re ose mccto cviey Tectia 9:06 @. & | 
Downtown—331 nn et lst & 8rd Friday at 6 P. p 
E. 18Tth St. & 9. Boule 


L epg F A Fo Sh) ei P. i 
wary ae tideon Ave ist 

B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 ay nn 

SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seorstary. 














‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
Local 11016, 4. F. of L. 
72 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7063 


Jotnt epee yee ee 
day night at 7:38 o’cleck, in the 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


oun’ ton Local 6, L. L. G. W. UO. 


} oer : om bart 601 = reiet St. 
at the ice, * uae eee oe 
Melrose 7690 ae 1 D. ge I 
CARL GRABHER, President. + 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. o> Sa 










WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION | 


Local 62 of L. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue i 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7166-7 


ee 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Local 89, L L. @. W. U. 
Affilated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. oe Boaré 
Meets Every ‘fuesday © Office. 8 West 
Sist Street. Telephone Tres Watkine. 

LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 



















AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-71 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-8-4-5 I 
‘SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen, President © JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec*y-Tvena,) 











NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


611-€21 Breadway, New York, ¥. ¥. Telephones: Spring 7000-1-8-3-4} 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mar. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 













New York Clothing Cutters’ Union) 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 


Regular meetings every Friday night at #10 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. im the office 


_ PHILIP alae Manager, MABTIN SIGEL, Secy-Treas. 











PANTS MAKE ’ TRADE BOARD 


\oF GREATER X. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office, All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
| MOBBIS BLUMENRSICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Seo’y-Treasurer, 


7h 











Children’s Jacket Makers [Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 
of Gr. Pp En See 25 SO i 2c W.A. Local 161, A.C W. A ¢ 


Office: 2 ik 8387 \Office: 3 Delancey St, Drydock 
Executive Board C4 every Friday \Bx. Board meets every Friday at 8 B 


BOYA Chairman IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 






B. 























Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, & . 



























West Side Branch meeting at Finnish 
Headquarters, 2056 Fifth Avenue, 


Europe,” 8:15 p. m. 
Thursday, April 8th 


Prejudices,” at 8:30 p. m. 








PAINT TERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
62 meet po Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, & HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary sording Treasurer 
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Phone Watking 9188 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month at 


Secretary-Treas. 
SHIELD’S HALL, 67 SMITH 8T., BROUKLYN, = 


Organiser 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month ai 8 P. M. 


at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 


CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX-ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. | 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 





JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 260 eneeee Avenue, Long isiand City, 
Regular meetings every esday, at & P. M 

BENJAMIN A. DAVIS, Presiden it. 
WILL 144 PIPOTA 


with eer ee Fy 
2 8. t 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, “Baskes Assure: 








UNION, Lecal 361, Brooklyn 


of the month at WM PESHOFF.  MORRL3 WEINBERG EENNETH F WARD Secretary 
ASTORIA BALL Recording Sec’y Financial See’ ANTHONY ¥. FROI 
62 East 4th St. =e? 7. SE, Bus, Agent.) . 
Executive Board 
4 “ ———— 
aeihonaeese Ss || Children’s: Jacket Makers P Uni 
nag oy 1 OF GREATER NEW TORR LOCAL ressers’ nion: 
JOE HERM MAN. pe & Deaiiess Agent. , 4< LA cm -— net 9198 lexecuti Boer 3, 4. 0. W. A. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treae Bxec. Bd. meets avery Friday at 8 p. m the . o Brery =) 
Reg. meetings every bey tn. em That" arion on fe a 
f. a | 7 | Chairman Rec. Sec’y. TAYLOR, LEON a 
Structural Iron Workers feet nnn, % Rlsinblas aie wr seep 














Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
‘pen Dally from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 


Charles McDonnell, B. Calvert. 
President. Sec'y-Repre, 


N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers ee 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARIS | RLEEROS bg wenn om GOLDMAN 
tary-Treasurer 






Phone Chelsea 3084 
A. L Ms aaaey| 
Manager 









Regular Meetings let ey $ra 
Board of Officers Meet 2 


ind & 4th Pri ay 

243 East 84Tm Stemst, New Y Cir 
Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 

President Rec, Secretary 
A. Puggiotte, Wm. De 

Vice Presa, Fin. Secretary 
BH. Volz, pf, 

Treasurer B Agent 





AL. GREENBERG, 


Organizers: 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORE 
Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark's Place. Phone Orchard 1366 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
President. Manager. Treasurer. Fin. Sec’y. 


GEORGE. E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 


! 











PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
ee ae na 


40HN W. SMITH, ED GAA, 
lent "Fin. Secretary 

M. MeDONALD, ___G. F. BREHEN, 

VieeP: Ree. t 





Regular Meetings Evers Monday, $8 P. M. 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 : 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 649 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 87th Street. Phone Fitzroy 1596 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening. 
HYMAN ley ng J. MULINAK, aLEX. ROSE, 
Chairm: ec. Board. Recor ding Secretary. Secretary-Treasurer. 
ORGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR, L H GOLDBERG, M. GOODMAN 










MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 850. 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
ular mncetions every Wednesday, at 3 p. m., ot, 243 East 84th Street 
WA EW J. MORAN, President JO WALSH, Vice-President. 
FRED DEIGAN, General-Seeretary. _timormy HOPKINS. Secretary. 


Bustoess Age: 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN. ‘JOuN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 2198 Sackman 
St., Brooklyn 


Phone Dickens 1144 

















U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


CAL Ne, 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YOR 
Office: 19 ons Avenue. Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Monday pp at 182 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn. } 
Executive Board meets every Friday evening, - ° 
pen im M. & 6 
HARLES. ‘L. PETER 
eonsetnen ah Pcteues. 


THOMAS F. OATES, 
President. 











Street, New York. 














Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 


Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST 14th » Phone: WAT kins 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTUN HALL, 19 ST. Tare 8S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO. pt ga 
Pat's Hanlon, A. & Kennedy, 1 Frank Schel, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Bec'y Seo’y Treas, 





ITALIAN CHAMB 


Organized tn 1919 for the purpose of spreading the 


unionism and helping all recognized labor unio 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers 


For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 2 
ARTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary . 


ER OF LABOR 


principes and the ethics of labor 
ns in all their industrial and educationa! 
of New York City and vicinity. 


4th St., N. 
‘LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 














N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Boom 523), Phone Spring 2258-2258 
4LDO CURSI, Manager. H. ROSENBERG, Secoretary-Treasurer. 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 343—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
T.ocal 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings are Held im the Office of the Union. 













M. Brodie, Pres. 

I. Burstein, Treas. 

Union Drivers Philip Ritz, Sec'y 
Wear This Button Bus. Rep. 


S. Rosenzweig, 


PAINTERS’ UNION 











FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


| Office and Headquarters, $49 Willoughby 
. Ave. Brooktya. jaski 0798 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 













LPCAL 892 Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Meetings, Ist end 3rd Mosdays. ’ 
Office and ~~ ——y¥ mes. Seth St. et? P. M a RaRES. Prestions, 
Tel. Regen 62 
pry & Meetings Every Monday Evening D. GINGOLD, A wea > FRIEDMAN, ei 
rnes, Manager. jeo’y-Treas. N22 » - 
President Reo. Secretary nal H. KALNIBOFF. Bus, Agent. 
Peter Goldie. sien a. J a Saet 
Yice-Pres! in. ecretary 
SEE THAT YOTR ENG wears 
FLOOR WORKER THIS BUTTON! 
German Painters’ Union a SNIO® LOCAL 3. F, 1. 0. L U. S. and O. 
a uarters. iNoughby P 
LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- Ave. Brookiya. N.Y. Tel. Stagg 6220. Engineers’ Local 56 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS pA a fA TY, Meets every Friday at 8 : 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. Every Seconé and Fourth Thorsaay. M. at Brookiys — 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. FRANK BARROS], JAMES CARUSO, ov may re 
BRUNO WAGNER. President. President Secretary ie ‘i aad 6 8 
CHAS, KOENIG, Ree, See's. ce 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET MET AL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
Office and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. Y. 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday at 8 P. M. 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 





M. ROSEN D. MACY M. HIMELSON 

President Vice-Pres. Financial Sec y 
J. 1 NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 

Rec. Sec'y Treasurer Bus. Agent 























WAITERS’ UNION 


local 219, H &AR ELA &RIL L of A, 
Office and Headquarters 179 EB. 80tb &, N.Y. 
PHONE LENOX 1876 
Regular meetings every Wednesday at 3 P. M. 


F. BAUSCHER. Fin. See, 
INTEENATIONA 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMilated with the American Federation of Labor 
8 Jackses Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Polet @ 
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MAX GOLDBERG BERNE. KAHN 
President Secretary 
ADOLPH SPERLING METER SCHACHTER 
Vice-President Bus Agent 





©. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
L WOHL, General Secretary- Treasurer. 
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DRAMA 


THEATRES 








One’ of the principals in the revival of 


“Pinafore,” which opens at the Cen- 


tury Theatre Tuesday night. 


Ba 


_has been written 





Good Song, Dance 
_. And Girl Show 


“The Girl’ Friend.” with Eva 
Puck and Sam White, at 
the Vanderbilt 


—e——- 


new song, dance and girl show 
now playing at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre may be styled a suc- 
cessful entertainment of this sort with 
some reservations, but the “perfect” 
musical comedy is yet to be produced, 
even in the face of such successes 
“Rose-Marie} and “No, No, Nanette.” 
But, leaving serious critical carpings 
aside, in general “The Girl Frend, 
musically and lyrically, is much above 
the usual theatrical offerings of this 
sort and should at least finish the 
season in New York. That crafty old- 
timer of the stage, Lew Fields, is the 
presenter of the offering. The 
by Herbert Fields, 
the lyrics by Lorenz Hart, and 


_ music by Richard Rogers. 


Concisely, the plot concerns 
with the coming-up the line of a six- 
day bicycle rider from the farm to the 
arena and success. The plot is, of 
course, interspersed with fresh chor- 
ises, Specialities, catchy songs, eccen- 
tric dances, with possibly one of the 
main defects on the side of scenic in- 
vestiture, which, with the exception 
of several settings, are commonplace. 


The cast is headed by that favorite | 
Sam | 


vaudeville team, Eva Puck and 
White. Miss Puck is a very person- 
able artist. and helps. possibly more 
than the other women in the cast to 
carry the offering to success. 


action lags he is brought on to speed 


up the show again, which he does most 


ard 
tri- 


amusingly. Evelyn Cavanaugh 
June Cochrane, completing the 


* umyirate of leading young ladies in the 


cast, also do much to help the success | 


of. the play. Miss Cavanaugh is a 
luscious blonde, 
late of the Theatre Guild via “The 
Garrick Gaities,” is a decided asset to 
‘Broadway musical comedies, 

But “The Girl Friend” 
whatever measure of success that is 
due.it by its song numbers. One of 
these without saying is chlled “The 
Girl Friend.” Another one that is bound 


will 


to be all over town before real spring | 


sets in is “The Blue Room.” There 
fis also.a topical song called “The 
Damsel Who Done All the Dirt,” that 
rings a bull’s eye. 

To repeat, there have been many 
worse song shows on Broadway 
“The Girl Friend,” and few 


son excel it. 





that they 
permanent 


The Shuberts announce 
plan the formation of 
stock company, presenting the works 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, of which com- 
pany the cast of the forthcoming all- 
star revival of “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
will be the nucleus. Works already 
announced to follow “Pinafore” 
“The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
Grand Duke,” “Ruddigore” and 
pia Limited:” 


a 


are 
“The 
“Uto- 


Ee 


T 


Five Plays for Socialists 


HE opening phase of the publi- | and the “Thugs” shoot and he is laid 


cation of plays definitely aiming} out. 
at Socialistic propaganda ap- Two of the one-acters ure slight and 
pears in a series of “Plays for the} farcical. “Mrs, Jupp Obliges,” by Mar- 
People,” published by the Labour Pub- 
lishing Co., London. 

These plays, of which I have re- 
ceived the first five, writes Huntley 
Carter in the London “Sunday 
Worker,” express the Socialism in 
which we find the spirit of evolution- 
ary fatalism either dominant or yield- 
ing obstinately to the influence of revo- 
lutionary free will. 

The plays offer very good pictures 
of certain aspects of the transitional 
Socialistic world, and of the reaction 
of types of minds definitely Socialistic 
in character to the bourgeoisie. They 
may be said to glorify the first and 
to ridicule the second. 

There are two three-act plays and 
three one-acters, “The Best of Two 
Worlds” is in three acts and by Monica 
Ewer, the editor of the series, 

It presents an excellent picture of 
the struggle in the minds of Socialis- 
tic intellectuals between the ideal of 
the olive branch v. force and the real- 
ity of force v. force, and the conver- 
sion of the idealists to the latter by 
the truth of actual events. The strug- 
gle and conversion may be said to be 
fully expressed by the leading charac- 
ter, Ruth Allison. 

When the play opens a commiitee 


to the housing quéstion. Lut it is not 
a safe one to follow. The piece is So- 
cialism from the point of view of a 
charwoman whose motto seems to be: 
If we cannot get wheat we want from 
the rich man‘without robbing. him, then 
let us rob him. 

So when a middle class woman with 
the brain of a lucifer match comes to 
occupy a cottage which she has taken 
for week ends and Mrs. Jupp is in- 
vited to do the cleaning Mrs. J.’s mind 
gets busy with a trick by which she 
can secure the cottage for her own 
use, as the one she occupies is only 
“a couple of attics and a barn for the 
furniture.” 

The trick is very simple. 
the key to the new tenant, for the lat- 
ter to hand it back, and then deposits 
a week’s rent on the floor. 

Then she secyres the tenant, moves 
in her own furniture, and there she is. 
Three women characters used to 
develop the action. They are good act- 
ing parts. 

“The Bruiser’s Election,” by Stephen 
Schofield, is Socialism from the point 
of view of a pugilist and his wife. 

The couple have the same ethics as 
Mrs. Jupp, It election time, and 
three parliamentary candidates call to 


She hands 


are 


is 





as | 


» | idealism and the world of Humanity, 


book | 
the | 


itself | 


White | 
bears the major part of the goings-on | 
on his able shoulders, so whenever the | 


and Miss Cochrane, | 


aciieve | 


than | 
this sea- | 


THE NEW PLAYS 


obtain the Bruiser’s vote. 

The Bruiser and his wife seize the 
opportunity to extract money by tricks 
from the three meet the election 
expenses of the Socialist candidate, 

This gives rise to lot of comic 
business, which is well done, but re- 
quires to be carefully acted so as not 
to become sheer clowning. 

The third one-act piece is more se- 
rious. “The Great Day” is Socialism 
from the point of view of insurance 
company clerks. 

It presents a picture of an office on 
when six clerks are expecting 
Each 
to 


has decided that a demonstration shall 
| go to Whitehall “to point out that | 
| there are two million unemployed and | 
partly starving men.” Ruth dislikes 
the committee; she fears the demon- 
stration will lead to violence, and she 
“hates fighting.” 

She is the soft, unpractical type of | 
| Socialist who wants to make the best 
of both worlds—the world of aesthetic | 


to 


a 





| or the world represented by the.Na- 
|'tional Gallery, where she goes instead | 
of attending the meeting, and the | 
world represented by the East End,| the day 
where she lives with her practical So- | a raise due for a year’s overtime. 
cialist husband, reacts according to his character 
Her fear is not shared the anticipated raise, 
band, a pacifist We are shown hope, 
leaders; nor by ence, ete. Alone 
“the fire of a Danton, the poetic out- | them 
look of William Morris, the tender) falls; the raise is contemptible. Their 
| Selfishness of a St. Francis.” John is! trust in their employers is betrayed; 
| really a sad case, dividends» first. The Socialist 
In spite of all the_ present-day bullies the secretary, but is talked over, 
| dence that Capital and Labor do not receiving no support from his 
want to run in a peaceful couple he is | retires beaten, and the 
firmly convinced that the eaiouetne~ 
tion will go off like a Lord Mayor's 
| Show when it does not snow. ge 
fear is justified, and John’s hope 
not. John goes forth to lead the van, 


her hus- 
and one of the group 
John Grant, who has 


by 
fear, indiffer- 
the Socialist among 
is prepared to act. The blow 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
come 
evi- | 
and, 
fellow clerks, 
grind goes on, 
It is a very good piece with a 
mistic tendency, expressing the disease 
of servility and fear in a group of sal- 


s| 
| 
| ary earners of the “gentlemanly” class. 


garet Macnamara, provides an answer | 


pessi- | 








THE 


STUDENT 
PRINCE: 


WILL RE-OPEN 


EASTER MON., Apr. 5 

at JOLSON’S Theatre 

59th Street and Seventh Avenue 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 


8§:50, Matinees Thurs- 
and Saturday, 2:50 








Evenings, 
day 














Will return next week in a new play, 
“Glory Hallelujah,’ which opens 
Tuesday night at the Broadhurst. 








Richard Herndon to Present 
The Gavrilow ‘Ballet Moderne | 


A new theatre dedicated to terpsi- 


chore and devoted exclusively to the 


} 
presentation of the art of dancing will 


be offered by Richard Herndon when | 





DEVILS 


Something 
to rave 
about 


Percy Hammond, Tribune 


MAXINE ELLIOTTS 


THEA.39% Ef BWAY.EVS8-MATS. WED-s SAT. 








Alexandre Gavrilov’s’ Ballet, Moderne | 
opens for a limited engagement of six | 
weeks at the Princess Theatre Tues- | 
day night, April 138. Gavriloy was the | 
premier dancer with the Diaghileff | 
Ballet Russe when-that company made 
its first bow to America some eight or | 
ten years ago. One of the most ex- | 
quisite features of the Diaghileff eet 

| 





lt was “Spectre de la Rose” created by 
will be in- 
be 


number which 

the Ballet Moderne to 
presented here. The Russian has been 
presenting his own ballet all over Eu- 
rope, returning to America about a | 
year ago to study the customs and} 
tastes of this country that he might | 
weave them into his program, the idea | 
being to present a ballet which shall | 
include the influences of ‘every land 
and of every period, from the tomers 
traditional form of dancing to the | 
jazz note of the hour. The program 
will be unfolded in eight ballets and 
intermedes, and Gavrilov will 
be by Georgia Ingram, Vera 
Strelskaya, Serge Nadejdin and a 
company of fifty artists. 


Gavrilov, a 


cluded in 


seven 
assisted 














Untermeyer and Virginia 
Moore, well-known poets, attended the 
performance of “Schweiger” at the 
Mansfield Theatre last Saturday night. 
Mr. Untermeyer has always been aj 
great admirer of Franz Werfel, author 
of the play, and is about to publish a 
volume of Werfel’s poems he has 
translated. 


Louls 











ANN HARDING 


“The Chief Thing” 


Nicolas 
Guild 
search- 


N “The Chief Thing,” 
Evreinoff, the Theatre 
offering one of 
theatrically 
sympathetic 


by 
is 


I 


| ing and 


the most 
true plays of 
history, and under- 
standing The settings 
and costumes by Sergi Soudekine, the 
co-operation of the author, himself, a 
director of prime significance in dra- 
matic history, in the direction, com- 
bine to produce the fullest effect of 
the theme. Evreinoff's work with the 
new theatre in Russia, and the power 
beauty displayed produc- 
tions ,point knowledge of stage- 
craft that is proved in the de- 
velopment of Chief Thing.” 
The basic of drama 
| that life itself Shakes- 
peare’s declaration’ that the 
and all and 
players” 


its 
in 
presentation. 


and in his 
to a 
amply 
“The 

theory 


the is 


is theatre; 


“all 





world’s a the men 
women merely 
and exhibited as the basis of social in- 
and human relation- 
a preface to the printed ver- 
“will to 
plants 


stage, 


| Gives an interesting interpretation of 
| the wife in “Schweiger,” the Werfel 
|drama at the Mansfield, in which 
| Ben-Ami is featured. 


is enlarged 


tercourse sane 

In 
the author 
to 


ship. 


sion extends this 





the theatre” animals and 
“which 
| birds 


| pression 





J 
| The Equity 
|} give its annual show 
} tan 

April 25. 
-d 


years, 


order 
its im- 
to have 


simulate rocks in 
not 


his 


Association will 
at the Metropoli- 
evening, 


Actors’ 
may peck them”; 
in 


largely 


mind seems 


House, Sunday 


Le 
quits 


Opera 
George Guere, who has | srown personal ex- 


the Ex 
again 


from a 
fay from 


to live beside a 


| perience, not the lives 
he had 
knowing this 
forced to appear happy 
the knowledge and 
the sufferer herself. 


the symbol- 


entertainment in 
manager. | 


| being, 


manage 


| other 


is general many; beloved 
person was soon 
yet in 


| order to keep 
ill effects from 
Out of forces grow 


| to die, 
its 


such 





“THE TWO ORPHANS,” by 
revived by the Messrs. Shubert, 
Jr., and Dwight Deers Wilson, 
night. The all-star cast 
Robson, Henrietta Crosman, 


Lackaye, Hugh Buckler 
“BEAU GALLANT.” a new 
Theatre Monday night, 
Atwill is the star. 
Gypsy O'Brien 
“A STRANGER IN THE 
open at the Henry Miller 
Alexander. Sylvia Field 
Frank Conroy, 


play by 


$4464446464644444 444444444 


HOUSE, 


Gail 


Terre ee ee ee ee ee ee eee O44 44+ +++ 
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will be presented by the 
Tuesday night. 
Jack Hazzard; 


Tom Burke; Dick Deadeye, 
“GLORY HALLELUJAH,’ 


Broadhurst Theatre. 


been staged by Mr. McClintic. 


ee Owe 
ee 





MONDAY 


the Messrs. 
in-association with William 
at the Cosmopolitan 
includes 
Florence 
Robert Loraine, Robert Warwick, 
and Willi: 


the production of 
The supporting cast includes Marguerite Borough 
Wallace Erskine 


Theatre 
Kane, 
Earle Larimore and Elme 


TUESDAY 


“H. M. S. PINAFORE”—Gilbert and Sullivan's famous satirical operetta 
Messrs 
The chief players include: 
Captain Corcoran, 
: William Danforth; 
Namara; Little Buttercup, Fay Templeton. 

"a new play by Thomas Mitchell and Bertram 
Bloch, will be presented by Guthrie McClintic 
The cast includes June Walker, 
ford, Felix Krembs, Hilda Vaughn, 
Allen Jankins, Edward Butler, Lee 


ism and the theme of “The Chief 
Thing.” 

The chief 
McKay 


and 


symbolic burden is borne 
Morris, 
power to 
the “Holy 
and counselo 
This 


will be 
Brady, 
Theatre Monday 
fainter, Mary Nash, May 
Nash, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
Ruben, Henry E. Dixey, Wilton 
Seymour 


Sarmon, 
A. 


d’Ennery and ¢ 
who carries a dig- 


the 


by 


} nity deep part 
the 


| adv 


Fay the 


ad- 
into 


Paraclete, Spirit,’ 


Jose ser r of man, the 


m 


Stuart 


Inan ¢ 


} vo omes 
the 


“ries 


‘ate of good. 
of a 
of 


and 
the 


the Ritz 
Lionel 


at theatrical troupe 


Inc 


will open lives 


Playshop 


Oliver, 


The d . 
ca some the players from 


Mitchell | theatricality of the age to wha he 


Wilson Dodd, 
Miller, Katherine 
Marie Curtis, 
in the cast. 


Dodson 
comedy bv Lee 
Monday Mr 

Jane Wheatley 
Brown are 


and 
(leaving 


the 
| the “trick”) 
lof a group that 
solation and help. Here, 
| of the real persons are worked out in 
such a way that the actors themselves 
become more 
| human beings—or reveal their 
to accept the best of life. The solu- 
tion of the play, which is no longer a 
play, but life itself, is left to the choice 
of the audience; and every 
theatre is given leave 
ending he would desire—in other 
to in his own days to 
destiny he may select, according 


theatrality” 
life and 


a will | calls 


of into the liv 


the problems 


Theatre understanding, better 
t BOB 
Rackstraw, 
Marguerite 


the Century 
Sir Joseph Porte 
Marion Green; Ralph 
Josephine, 


Shubert at 
inability 


Tuesday night at the 
Charles Bick- 
Augustus Yorke, 

The play has 


Malcolm Duncan, to select the 
Tracy and others 
words 


what 


move 





Strikes 
of the Theatre at the Guild 


— oe 


| Genuine Theatre and Life 


that | 


of 


of | 


out | 
es | 


needs spiritual con- | J 


one in the | 


Home in the Mood 


Tt 


in which he receives 
Advocate. 


to the manner 
the words of the 
We may offer two objections to the 
philosophy of the drama: that | 
one is not free to choose his own end- 
ing, his own course of events and spirit 
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miliar Socialist Doctrine That Wages 
®ught to Be Increased So as to Enwbie 


Dr. Slonim is considered one of the | 
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be received at the office of the 


personally and have them pay up their It was reported that Local Hartford 
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No reserved seats. | 
All members of the party will receive! 
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urged to sign petitions for the restora- | 


to the theatre, and sometimes, between member of the 11th Ward Branch of; tent financial secretaries to make Cor- 
the acts, cooled oneself by briefly Local Camden, died recently. Com- rect records and keep members in/ 
lounging beside it. Multitudes of people rade Foss was the wife of Andrew J.} touch with the organization. Incom- 
from every part of the English-speak- Foss and the mother of Mrs. Katherine | petent, indifferent and thoughtless 


| held. 


|of signatures. We will also vote for 
delegate and alternate to the National 
Convention. 

22nd A. D., Branches 2and 3 = 
| A special meeting of the branches 
| will be held Tuesday, April 6, 8 p. ™m., 
at the People’s Lyceum, 218 Van Sick- - s 
jlen avenue. The organizer has wre 
plan to propose which is of utmost 
jimportance. We will vote on the State 
|referendum for delegate and altergate — 
to the National Convention. Comemd 
|do not let someont else choose for. ou. 

2nd A. D. 

A special rs will beheld ris 
night, April 2, for the purpose of vet- 
jing for delegate and alternate to the 
| National Convention, and other very 
|important business. Mémbers @re 
jurged to attend without fail, o 
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New England Convention © 
| The Young People’s Socialist League 
| of the New England district will held 
a convention in Gardner, Mass., April 
\3 and 4. Thie will be the sixth annual 
jconv ention since its reorganization. 
|The convention, which will meet in the 
Finnish Workingmen’s Hall, at 21 Ash - 
street, will be called to order by the 
|district secretary, S. Syrjala. 
| The most important question coming 
before the convention will be the out- 
|lining of an extensive educational pro- 
jstam for the year. The young com- 
| rades, fully realizing that the effective- 
/ness of their work lies in teaching and 
|training members to understand the 
;Social forces working in present day 
jsociety, are placing the question of 
leducation of the youth as the most 
limportant matter on the order of busi- 
jness. The convention will also elect 
|the officials of the district organization, 
a district secretary and district com- 
| mittee. 
| The convention will be addressed by 
\A. J. Parker, National Director of the 
iy. P. S. L., and George Makela, editor 
‘of the Finnish Socialist daily “Rai- 
|vaaja.” The Socialist party of the New 
| England district will be represented by ¢« 
Walter S. Hutchins of Greenfield, 
many times Socialist candidate for 
{Governor of Massachusetts. * 

This convention marks the fifth an- 
iniversary of the district Yipsels since 
lits reorganization after the split of 
11919, which wrecked the Yipsel move- 
ment in the djstrict. A banquet has 
been arranged for late Saturday after- 
noon to celebrate this milestone 
reached by the New England Yipsels. 
On Saturday. evening a declamation 
contest, in which contestants from the 
various circles will participate, will be 
Everything points to a success- 
ful convention. 





Circle 2, Brooklyn 
The meeting of Circle 2, held March 
28, was attended by 35 aspiring Social- 


ists. Comrade Erkus started things by 
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THE OIL DEPARTMENT 


HEN the astronomer finds that a star 
W is being attracted in a certain direc- 
tion he knows that another body is 
responsible for it even if that body is not 
visible. In the international system of capital- 
ism the American State Department responds 
in the same way to an influence that may be 
on the other side of the world. Sometimes it 
is a market, often it is oil. It appears more 
sensitive to oil than to any other commodity 
and it might well be called the Oil Depart- 
ment. Hy 
This week it is the ojl situation in France 
that disturbs the State Department. The 
Finance Committee of the French gear 
of Deputies has approved a program for a na- 
tional’ oil monopoly. Nearly $20,000,000 of 
American capital is invested in French oil and 
American owners get busy. Will Mr. Kellogg 
please inquire about it for them? Will he? 
He will, That’s what the State Department 


is for. é 
So Mr. Kellogg tells the American Ambas- 


sador to do this little errand for the American 


oil investors. He should be discreet, of course. 
He isn’t dealing with Mexico this time and it 
isn’t quite the thing to act like a barroom 
bully toward France. The latter is one of the 
big bodies in the orbit of international capi- 
talism and it must be treated with respect. 
Weaker nations like Mexico that are right at 
our back door may be kicked in the face but 
a pal in imperialism must be considered other- 
wise. 

We are sure that Mr. Kellogg will look 
after American oil: in France. It was Marx 
who said that modern governments are execu- 
tive committees to look after the affairs of the 
greater capitalists and the American State 
Department is an excellent example of the 

- truth of his statement. 





THE BURIAL SHARKS 


‘) ‘NE instinctively recoils from the ghoul 


who coins grief into dividends and yet 

this motive is active in capitalist so- 
ciety. It is sufficiently active to warrant a 
national organization to fight the burial sharks 
who fatten on the bereaved. Of course, one 
cannot indict the whole profession of under- 
takers but there has been sufficient gotiging 
of people by a certain percentage of buzzards 
to call attention to this atrocious form of graft. 

It is reported that certain churchmen, soci- 
ologists and health workers are undertaking a 

, survey of this evil to ascertain how extensive 
‘this type of plundering is in the United States. 
That extortion prevails there is no doubt. 
Many families that are plunged into grief be- 
cause of the loss of a loved one are often left 
in a mental state that makes them an easy prey 
of the burial grafter. The unscrupulous un- 
dertaker will encourage funeral displays be- 
yond the means of the victims or charge prices 
out of all proportion to the services rendered. 

It is in such cases that the profit-motive at 
the basis of modern capitalism comes to us as 
a,shock. To normal human beings it would 
appear that this motive would be neutralized 
by the grief of women and children. When 
it appears in the form of the extorticner -we 
recoil in disgust and yet the offender does 
precisely what is done every day by many in 
other lines of business. Only recently the 
sweepings of coal mines were sold all over the 
Eastern States at a handsome profit to owners 
and dealers. The acute necessity of millions 
provided them the opportunity to coin it into 
private dividends. 

The burial shark is certainly a loathsome 
creature but he is a near relative to a type 
spawned in all other forms of business and 
both types are the fruit of the capitalist sys- 
tem of doing the world’s work. 


SAINTS VS. SCOUNDRELS 


E WOULD like to ignore certain gen- 
W tlemen with pronounced egos and re- 
serve our valuable space for more im- 
portant matters, but, like a mangy cat that in- 
sists on entering your room, we find it neces- 
sary to take notice of a nuisance occasionally, 
This time it is a ponderous letter addressed to 
Eugene V. Debs by the official hierarchy of 
the Communists in relation to the strike of 
the Fur Workers in New York. 

There is no need of going into details. 
Those who have followed the evolution of the 
cult know what it is without reading it. The 
creed of these holy men is simple. They see 
the world divided into two classes. The first 
class consists of saints who are Communists 
and neophytes on the way to sainthood who 
accept Communist leadership. The second 
class consists of scoundrels who do not accept 
this leadership. Saints on one side, scoun- 
drels on the other. It is easily understood. 

With this explanation our readers will also 
understand the contents of the letter. The 
saints are fighting at the barricades for the 
strikers. The scoundrels, including the So- 
cialists, the Jewish Daily Forward, the 
employing class in the industry, the workers 
who do not.subscribe to the saintly creed, are 
all allied against the hierarchy. There is 
treachery to the left of them, betrayal to the 
right of them, cofispiracy below them, plot- 
ting above them, secret treaties with the 














bosses against them, gangsters to slug them, 
henchmen to betray them to the police, base- 
less gossip questioning their noble motives. 

It is old stuff. They have played it on the 
picolo, the piano, the bagpipe and the hand 
organ, The instrument changes, but it is the 
same monotonouse melody that has been 
played since 1919.: The saints are engaged in 
another gigantic struggle against a world of 
scoundrels. Will Debs please denounce the 
organ of the scoundrels, the Jewish Daily 
Forward, and so help to make the world safe 
for sainthood? Or has he been bought, bribed 
or chloroformed by the scoundrels also? 

What the sairits expect to gain by these 
performances passes our comprehension. 
Should this particular curio reach Debs he 
may be able to get some enlightenment by 
consulting a textbook on morbid psychology. 





MEET FRANKAU 


ILBERT FRANKAU, British army offi- 
G cer and novelist, is here. Perhaps you 

do not know the gentleman. He is here 
to expose H. G. Wells and G. Bernard Shaw 
as pernicious Socialists. He denounced— 
yes, denounced—both Wells and Shaw, and 
said that “they will be furious when they hear 
of it.” We feel sorry for Wells and Shaw, 
but Frankau says they must be exposed “for 
the good of mankind.” © 

The bally old top has other important work 
to do before he returns home. There is the 
union between the United States and Eng- 
land which he wants so that both can “pre- 
serve peace by means of benevolent force.” 
Get it? “Benevolent force.” “For the good 
of mankind,” of course. “Between us we 
control the sea,” says Frankau, “and we con- 
trol foodstuffs, iron, coal, all the essential 
elements without which war cannot be 
waged.” 

Having “exnosed” Wells and Shaw and pro- 
moted a union of the United States and Eng- 
land, which is to be cemented by “benevolent 
force,” the dear old chap tells us what it is all 
about. We are going to have this family re- 
union with our British cousins in the name of 
a new world motto—‘Make the world safe for 
English-speaking commerce.” 

There you are!‘ Certainly, Wells and Shaw 
will be furious when they hear about it. The 
world is going to be made safe for hams, 
shoes, toothpicks, rubber, iron, Sheffield steel, 
Bethlehem armor plate and all other merchan- 
dise that bears the label of the United States 
and England. Won’t Wells and Shaw be 
furious when they hear how the dear chap is 
putting it over on them? 

Really, this bird is the most amusing thing 
that has reached the holy land of capital in 
many moons. Our Babbittry should not 
neglect him while he is here. 


* 


CURBING CRIME 
| Pages iveogenl at Albany in relation to 


/ 





crime is running true to form. Nearly 

twenty bills are inspired by the same 
view. The Albany statesmen are engaged in 
multiplying the cogs in the legal mechanism 
for snaring offenders. ©One bill that has 
passed the Senate provides for a central bu- 
réau of criminal identification in the State 
Prison Department. Others, some eighteen 
in number, make penalties more harsh and 
are designed to expedite trials. The whole 
tendency of the legislation is to make “jus- 
tice” more swift in its execution. 

There does not appear to be any comprehen- 
sion of the social, economic.and psychological 
backgrounds of-crime. These statesmen re- 
act to a problem like men of the stone age. 
They have no knowledge of origins. They 
can only see effects. They know that there 
is crime and they think it can be suppressed 
by dealing harshly with the criminal. The 
reasoning is as simple as-the primitive savage 
who reasoned that he could see his spirit by 
gazing in a pool of water or hear it calling to 
him when the echo of his voice was heard 
through the hills. 

lf -harshness in dealing with .offenders 
would stamp out crime, then the statesmen 
should be consistent. They should revive 
the whipping post, the pillory, the solitary 
cell, the straightjacket, transportation, break- 
ing offenders on the wheel, draw and quarter 
them, expose their severed heads to public 
view, brand them with hot irons, and employ 
all the other devices that were employed by 
our ancestors less than 200 years ago. 

Of course, these punishments did not wipe 
out crime, and for that reason it finally 
dawned on thick-head legislators that some- 
thing else was‘ required to deal with anti- 
social beings. But our “statesmen” have 
learned nothing new. They still live in the 
eighteenth century. 





A BLOW TO MILITARISM 


NE of the most encouraging signs of the 
O present period is the increasing courage 
displayed by students and teachers in 
educational institutions in fighting the effort 
to goosestep education and to make the 
schoolroom a military barracks for potential 
soldiers. Since the end of the World War 
many of our military gentlemen have strutted 
and blustered after a fashion as cocky as any 
Prussian or French militarist. The impu- 
dence of these fops extended so far that they 
snooped into all sorts of organizations and 
took them to task if they opposed transfor- 
mation of American youth into conscripts for 
American capital. 

These upstarts have by no means _ been 
checked, but it is certain that their influence 
has declined in the past few years. The mili- 
tarist caste is an inevitable offshoot of impe- 
rialist capitalism, and its members become in- 
sufferably arrogant after they get a taste of 
blood. The World War gave the breed its 
first great opportunity in this century and it 
is still waging the fight for militarizing educa- 
tion but the increasing resentment of teachers 
and students is making them more careful 
about offending by their insolent manners. 

One of the most encouraging victories over 
the militarist caste was won in a section where 
we least expected it. In Massachusetts high 
school principals and authorities of State edu- 
cational institutes in session at Amherst by a 
vote of 300 to 9 recorded their opposition to 
mWitary training in these institutions. This 
is all to the good and it will encourage teach- 
ers and executives in other States to follow 
the example. 








HE day is over. The sky is a vast 
dome of barbaric color, and the 
cold breath of night is beginning 

to fan our burning faces. The moun- 
tains that have blazed all day are now 
a cooling indigo, the jungle a deep 
black green, the lake a sober blue to 
be lit presently with patches of golden 
glimmer from the first stars. The 
fireflies are glowing; the cormorants’ 
splash has become louder from the 
water; the cranes fly heavily in the 
gloomy light; the croaking chorus of 
the frogs has opened; strange sounds 
of restless creatures come up to us, 
and the white robes of the people go- 
ing home on the path on the top of 
the hill are like ghosts amongst the 
trees. I lie outstretched on a chair 
on the Rest House verandah, tired after 
a long ramble amongst the ruins in the 


jungle, 
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Ceylon is a small island. To say that 
it has a long and heroic history would 
surprise most people. To them it is 
a place of tea and rubber, a place that 
used to give out into the breezes the 
delicious scents of spices, a place of a 
few white planters and of thousands 
of colored laborers—only that and 
nothing more. That, however, is Cey- 
lon fallen from its high estate, Ceylon 
the bondsman, Ceylon whose heroic 
days are past and whose money-mak- 
ing servitude has begun. I came to 
see the Ceylon of my dreams and have 
found it. Nurtured in the Peradeniya 
gardens I found the spices, and I buried 
my face in them. They were like in- 
cense of romance, the scents of the 
cargoes of nutmegs and cloves, cinna- 
mon and camphor, that now sail on no 
seas. In clearings in the jungle I saw 
the ruins of temples, palaces and great 
cities reputed to have been as popu- 
lous in their time as New York now is. 

The most impressive of all is Anu- 
radhapura, the most interesting for the 
Mghtseer the newer Polonnarurva, the 
most dramatically striking, the rock 
palaces and fortifications of Sigiriya. 
The first was the metropolis of the 
Cingalese, founded about 437 B, C. and 
lasting for fourteen centuries. All that 
now remains of it are the scarred and 
broken six dagabas, enormous dome- 
shaped solid masses of brick which, 
seen from afar, look like hills in the 
trees, built to enshrine some sacred 
relic; pillars curiously carved, many 
of them inscribed, many standing like 
Stonehenge, many smaller like stones 
in some vast neglected churchyard; 
images of Buddha and of kings of he- 
roic size; elaborate carvings, flower 
altars, exquisitely fashioned steps, 
floors of chased stones. 
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There is a graceful peace about 
Anuradhapura. Its aggressive might, 
its force in thought and action, its 
striving to be great and glorious have 
gone, giving nothing to the spirit of 
the place; an artistic and spiritual 
grace and dignity alone remain. It 
grips one’s affection, as an aged woman 





The Dead Cities of Ceylon 
Where Ancient New Yorks Once Thrived 


By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 





of serene beauty does, On one side of 
it is the enormous lake which it is 
difficult to believe was dug by the 
hands of man for irrigation purposes, 
and what we now see of the city is a 
long, narrow strip of jungle clearance 
dotted thick with the grouped remains 
of what were once proud buildings. 
There were palaces, but they—even 
1,600 pillars of the Brazen Palace—are 
subdued. Their heads are not lifted 
up in pride; they are bent in reverence. 
They are paying humble homage to 
the spirit of religion that dwells in the 
monastic foundations all around them. 
Anuradhapura is an elysian field of 
yellow robed priests with tinkling tem- 
ple bells and throbbing temple drums. 
It is a place of pilgrimage on the very 
outskirts of this troubled world of 
sense, 
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So profoundly impressive is this city 
of the dead and of glory that has set 
that the Bo-tree which still lives in it 
and is guarded by walls and gates and 
fees and priests—quiet, barefooted, un- 
obtrusive gentlemen—is a bit of a pa- 
thetic jar. If I were a Buddhist I sup- 
pose that would not be so, for the 
parent stem of this tree was brought 
from that under which Gautama at- 
tained to the Buddhahood, To the 
Western sightseer it is the oldest tree 
in the world, so far as we know, and 
has been growing there since 264 B.C. 
Propped and patched, enclosed by 
whitewashed walls and railings, ele- 
vated on platform upon platform, sur- 
rounded by little altars where dying 
flowers give forth heavy odors and gut- 
tering candles emit rancid smells, it 
is still green, and its leaf apparently 
faileth never. But it is only a show. 
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Hight miles through a jungle-encom- 
Passed road from.this place is a hill 
shrine which I would not have missed 
for worlds. You climb the hill by a 
broad stone stairway of 1,800 steps and 
on the way pass cool bathing tanks, 
monastery ruins, carvings, grouped on 
grassy flats on the hill side or strewn 
about in the jungle. A maze of paths 
lead you into jungle entanglements, 
where you come across surprising 
works in building and sculpture. From 
the top you behold a vast amphitheatre 
of jungle lying for miles and miles all 
around with the dagabas of Anurad- 
hapura in the midst, quaint hills, and 
the glorious mountains of the Kandy 
ranges rising up like the jagged ruin of 
a basin. Here, according to story, the 
saintly son of Asoka landed from In- 
dia, met miraculously the King of Cey- 
lon, and converted him to Buddhism. 
Here is the stone bed where the saint 
slept and the platform where he con- 
templated. Everything is in keeping 
—the fresh warm air, the expanse and 
distance, the peace, the towering rock. 
If such a thing ever happened it was 
surely here. There are places where 
the soul of a religion that has been 
corrupted dwells in eternal purity, and 
this is one of them. 





Palomaruiva is more favored by 
sightseers. The ruins are not so 
“ruined,” for it dates from the middle 
of the 12th century; it is more ornate; 
the jungle is more attractive; one of 
the best rest houses of the island is 
there. Its architecture is impure, and 
it whispers to one of a slacker time, 
more sensuousness, decadence. To go 
from the old capital to the new is like 
going from pure folk-song to a jazz 
orgie. But still the eye and the hand 
that made these buildings were skilful, 
and temples stand there a delight to 
see. Again, it is a large clearing in 
the jungle crowded with ruins of 
palaces and temples. There are devils 
amongst its ghosts, though, and when 
in the gathering shades of night a 
jackal slinks across your path or a 
snake rustles the grass you are not 
disturbed. These are the living off- 
spring of the second and the last great 
capital of the kings of Ceylon. 
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There are forbidden “damned spots” 
in the records of Ceylon, and one of 
the reddest is that of the impatient 
son of the king by a low-born mother, 
who barbarously killed his father to 
gain a throne. This happened about 
the middle of the fifth century. In the 
midst of the forest rises a huge black 
rock 400 feet high, shaped like a mon- 
ster sarcophagus. Thither went the 
parricide, ran great galleries around 
it, built against its wall a colossal 
lion, between whose paws and up 
whose throat went the soad to the 
summit, raised great palaces on its 
top, planted gardens and quarried 
tanks. There the sinner lived in state, 
posted his sentries, and for years 
awaited his doom, hoping in the mean- 
time to win respectability by charity. 
There are places that have ceased to 
be things, and have become spirit. As 
we approach this dark forbidden rock 
you feel an awe and a dread as though 
Styx ran between it and you and it be- 
longed to the world of the shades who 
wander about with an eternal curse 
upon them. 
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To these places the white-robed pil- 
grims go and find something which 
the hearts of all men desire. But 
when they have left and silence returns 
the jungle creatures wander out to 
where until recently they wére sole 
masters. One night. I saw a proces- 
sion marching with drums and torches 
to an old temple restored. It woke 
the night with its shouts; its flares shot 
through the trees; its air balloons 
floated up into the darkness and fell 
amidst fountains of stars. In an hour 
it was all over, and as we returned to 
our places the jungle awoke—bark 
challenged bark and moan replied to 
moan. Then the benignant moon rose 
above the trees, and in a whisper 
gentler than the night wind consoled 
us with its reminder that in death and | 
ruin there is light and beauty, 
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An April Song 


I must sing an April song, an April song, an April 


song, 
I must find a theme ere long, 
Or she will trick away; 


And all the impy sprites who dance within my brain 


like showered rain, 
Like drops of silver splashing rain, 


ooze. 


group of usual ragtimers, with the usual brass, cymbal, 
kettle-drum, and drumstick, mooning out the ultra 
usual, “Slap Me Sally—Remember the Night” woozey 
By the glittering titter from their teeth, and 
the ogling whites of their eyes, we assumed that the 
colored gentlemen of the band were quite pleased 
with their rhapsodic efforts. 
on the floor made queer convulsive jerks at the irreg- 
ular polyrhythm of the music. 


A slow mass of shapes 





Will find no time to play. 


I must play an April song, a laughing song, carousing 
song, 
A careless and a rousing song, 
As reckless as the rain, 
To sing to sorry souls who have a goading load beyond 
their share, 
That they may dance as loose of care 
As elves within my brain, 


An April song is not a song for dirty-money, dizzy 
men, 
For idle men or busy men 
Of great or blue degree; 
An April song is only sung by minstrel men to weary 
men 
To make them strong and cheery men 
Proud marching to be free. 


Anton Romatka, one of our contribs, and a great 
patron of the greatest art, Poetry, is now conducting 
a Poetry Forum every Tuesday evening at the Labor 
Temple, 14th Street and Second Avenue, where young 
poets particularly, and old poets by preference, read 
their verses to an audience of poetry lovers. The 
charge for admission is only twenty-five cents, and 
we can assure our readers a great deal more than 
their money's worth at every reading. Romatka is 
to be honored and congratulated over his most worthy 
endeavor. Many of our contribs are scheduled to 
perform there, including ye editor. 


Dream 


I have a dream 
All hidden away, 
Silver with star dust, 
Scented with May. 


Wrapped in cobweb 
Of delicate bliss; 
A dream of the days 
We dared not kiss. 
—Kate Herman. 


We hate an electric sign, Anything it blazes forth 
to announce gives us the unsettled feeling of being 
half aware that we are about to be swindled. That 
was why we did a bit of hesitant posing the other 
night, before we ambled into “THE PARADISE” 
black and tan cabaret de luxe, on upper Lenox Ave- 
nue. The lights of the sign reading “Paradise” were 
still jigging before our eyes as we groped through 
the demi-darkness of the dance hall. A darker some- 
body Jed us to an aperture where our coat, hat and 
muffler were exchanged for a pasty bit of paste- 
board, a still darker entity half jostled us towards 
what was slowly recognized as a table and chair 
against a wall. Presently we were seated, we or- 
dered a sandich and some ginger ale, and settled our- 
selves back to become acclimated to the hectic skelter 
of sound and motion that filled the place. 

On a half-dias before the dance space sat the usual 





To us, however, all this muscular contortioning that 


was taking place at the “Paradise” black and tannery 


appeared woefully sad. For we had lived through 
more than two decades of dancehall epilepsy, from the 
days of the Sam Paul Association “affairs” at Hen- 
nington Hall on East Second St. through Webster and 
Tammany Hall artists and yokels revelries, right into 
the Night Club ginnings of the roaring Forties, and 
the Grass Widow conventions of the snoring Sev- 
enties. So this was “Paradise.” 

It took some twenty minutes of circumspection to 
include all the eccentricities that exhibited there. 
The most extraordinary of them being, of course, the 
sight of white man dancing with dark lady, and dark 
man St. Vitusing with fair damsel. There being no 
trace in our ancestry that ever streaked nearer to the 
Mason and Dixon line than Ludlow Street, New York, 
or Smolensky, Ulitza, Wilna, of old Russia, our blood 
hardly raised a tenth of a degree in resentment at the 
racial co-mingling. Some of the dark ladies were ex- 
ceptionally graceful dancers in spite of the jazz handi- 
caps; all the colored lads certainly so. And since danc- 
ing was presumably the object of the “Paradise,” 
and since this was a free country, so ordained by 
numerous sacred American documents, and since all 
God's Chillun Got Wings—why not this genial and 
mixed comradeship of the bassoon? 

Personally, however, we had always believed, and 
surely do now, that all this jacked-up sensationalism 
of the colored cabaret among our village and Bronx 
intellectdom is just another one of their piffling bub- 
bles. Somewhere, we suppose, there are always jaded 
souls, to whom all normally rutted sensations are 
lost, whose burdens of welt-schmerz are fearful, and 
whose lives must necessarily be short, merry. and 
unmarried; whose fear of sentiment is unto mania, 
and yet croon out their days to the sniffling rythm 
of Edna Millay’s “Candle.” 

“But oh, my foes, and oh, my friends, 
It gives a lovely light. . . °.” 

For such, perhaps, and the self-finding mute and 
inglorious Robert W. Services of the open spaces 
who visit this city with scarlet paint and gallavant- 
ing ambition, the Harlem “sensation” halls may be 
of some relief. 

If it were not for the fact that we have always 
held the Negro worker in high regard as a human 
being, in all things equal save his opportunities in a 
white world, we might have left the “Paradise” un- 
sung.’ But somehow we feel, in spite of the special 
feature writers who deluge the Sunday Magazine sec- 
tions of metropolitan dai.es wita yards of pale pother 
about the Negro, jazz, dance, jurgle, primordial sen- 
suality, and so on—that these de-is no more represent 
the true Negro life, his hopes ard ideals, than a coke 
joint on Mott Street might portray the . musical 
genius of Leoncavallo. 

They may afford a rather empty source of idling for 
such ultra refined intellects of the white race, as may 
have the time and money to indulge jaded senses; 
they may be a source of low income for such denizens 
of the black races as are paid to dance with white 
partners, and the long-winded, cartilege-jointed sing- 
ers and dancers who moan and gyrate and convulse 
through their interminable dime and quarter squeez- 
ing acts. The owners may find this sort of undoubt- 
edly legitimate pursuit quite profitable. All that is 
none of our unholy business. But we might venture 
to remark that to consider the Negro himself as being 
responsible for the asininity, lowdownedness, and un- 
restrained ugliness of these places as sensational en- 
tertainment projects, is a distinct slur upon the ideals 
and a direct insult to the character of the oldest and 
most honorable race of workers in the world. 


S. A. de Witt. 
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Civil Liberty Information Wanted 
Editor, The New Leader: 
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A group of us here in New York, 
both Americans and: representatives of 
foreign-speaking groups, are engaged 
in helping political prisoners abroad. 
We organized last year into the In- 
ternational Committee for Political 
Prisoners. We are raising relief funds 
and arousing American public opinion 
by publicity and pamphlets. We have 
already published one on “Political 
Persecutions Today” and a book of 
“Letters from Russian Prisons.” Ma- 
terial on Italy and Poland is about to 
be issued. Investigations are being 
made in Bulgaria and Hungary. Other 
countries will be covered by Americans 
abroad this summer. 

But we cannot get all the informa- 
tion needed through these contacts. 
May we ask your readers to send us 
any material they have, particularly 
letters from persons exiled for their 
views or opinions in any country? 
Letters which show the reasons for 
their trial or exile, and conditions of 
exile or imprisonment, would be par- 
ticularly suitable for publication. The 
names of the senders can be withheld. 
All we need to be sure of is that the 
letters are genuine. 

Any documents or other informa- 
tion would also be helpful. 

Communications should be addressed 
to the International Committee for Po- 
litical Prisoners, Room 410, 2 West 13th 
Street, New York City. 

Among the members of the commit- 
tee are Jane Addams, Clarence Dar- 
row, Henry G. Alsberg, Eugene V. 
Debs, Arthur Garfield Hays, Norman 
Hapgood, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
David Starr Jordan, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Judge Julian W. Mack, James 
H. Maurer, Father Johfi A. Ryan, Nor- 
man Thomas and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard. The officers are, in addition to 
the undersigned, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, secretary, and Anna N. Davis, 
treasurer. 

Very truly yours, 
ROGER N. BALDWIN, 
Chairman, 
New York, N. Y. 





Claessens Favors Thomas 
Editor, The New Leader: 
There is a referendum before the 
branches of Locals New York and 
Bronx calling for the election of a 
delegate and alternate to the National 
Convention of the Socialist Party to 
meet in Pilitsburgh, Pa., on May Ist. 
My name appears on the ballot in con- 
test with Comrade Norman Thomas. 
This is an error. I realize as keenly 
ag any New York Socialist that there 
is no better comrade to represent us 
at the coming National Convention; no 
man so well informed and in touch 
with American conditions and the sane 
Socialist attitude towards American 
problems as is our esteemed comrade, 
Norman Thomas, And I have not yet 
developed the ego or presumption to 
run against him or other’comrades like 
him. Of course, it’s too late to print 
new ballots. Therefore, I beg the 
comrades of Local Bronx and New 
York to kindly ignore my name on this 
ballot, 
Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) AUGUST CLAESSENS. 
New York City, 





Poetry’s Future 


E would like to be facetious 
W and descend to the vernacu- 
lar with some such reply as 


“So is your old man,” for we feel that 
this answer is just as pertinent as tie 
treatise that follows Mr. Trevelyan’s 
question. (THAMYRIS, or Is There 
a Future for Poetry? By R. C. Trevel- 
yan. Dutton & Co., N. Y.; $1.) 

Is there a future for poetry? he asks, 
and then rambles off in a feeble dis- 
cussion of what he considers poetry. 
And we feel, having pondered over 
this volume, whose chief merit is its 
brevity, that he thinks there is no 
future for this fragile art. His attitude 
is similar to that of the popular song 
of a few years ago which celebrated a 
young lady who “had no future, but 
oh, what a past!” Mr. Trevelyan seems 
to be of the opinion that all the good 
poetry les in the past. 

Perhaps it is just as well that there 
is no future for the sort of poetry that 
this book champions. It claims that 
“cloudy vagueness .. may well 
be necessary and legitimate qualities 
of a poem”; and concedes the poet's 
right to use inversions, and to modify 
the usual gramatical order. This is 
just the sort of thing that. modern 
poetry is attempting to get away from, 
the sort of thing that can most ef- 
fectively prevent any future to this art. 

The author makes a most astounding 
statement in attempting to dlagnose 
poetry. He says, in effect, that unless 
the reader, silent or otherwise, reads® 
poetry in a properly oratical manner, 
with all due emotion and attention to 
the rhythms, he is not reading poetry, 
but prose! Ergo, give a child who has 
no knowledge of reading or rhythm 
Shakespeare's sonnets, Dante's “In- 
ferno,” or any of Milton, tO read, and 
the child will not be reading some of 
the world’s best poetry, but merely 
prose. 

If the poetry of the Victorian Era, 
of which Mr. Trevelyan seems go 
enamored, is the goal set for modern 
poets, it is a blessing that there seems 
to be no future for it. 


Gloria Goddard. 











